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PREFACE. 


IN preparing this edition of the ‘Frogs,’ I have made con- 
stant use of the commentaries of Kock and Fritzsche. Mr. 
J. S. Reid, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, has been kind 
enough to look through the proof-sheets, and to add some 


valuable suggestions. 
W. W. M. 


OXFORD, February, 1884. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I §1 


In the month of September B.c. 406, the Athenian fleet de- 
feated Callicratidas in the battle of Arginusae; the greatest 
naval engagement in the entire course of the Peloponnesian war. 
In the following month the generals who had taken part in the 
battle were prosecuted for their neglect to save the sailors on 
the floating wrecks, and to pick up the dead bodies. Six of 
them were arrested and executed. In August 405 the Athe- 
nians suStained a crushing defeat at Aegospotami from the 
Spartan admiral Lysander. The representation of the ‘ Frogs’ 
falls just between the victory and the defeat: for it was pro- 
duced at the Lenaea, in the month of January 405. 

§ 2. It belongs to a gloomy period of Athenian history. 
There was at Athens a profound sense of national exhaustion, | 
which had been steadily growing ever since the catastrophe 
that ended the Sicilian Expedition. Men were weary of what 
seemed to be an endless struggle, and were uneasy and anxious 
as to the future chances of the war. The excitement and 
delight, that ensued after the battle of Arginusae, had been 
_ succeeded by the outburst of public indignation that demanded 
the execution of the generals. And now a painful reaction set 
in, and deep regret was felt for the hasty punishment that had 
been inflicted. There was, indeed, enough in the political state 
of affairs to make men gloomy and fill them with misgivings. 
There was no rallying point in the city: no leader who could 
combine or reconcile opposing parties, or inspire confidence by 
his honesty or his genius. There was a general mistrust of the 
oligarchical party, whose hopes lay in the weakness of the 
constitution, and whose treachery was only too well understood. 
There was an honest contempt felt for such demagogues as 
Archedemus, Cleophon, and Cleigenes, men of little culture and 
foreign origin, who, whether intentionally or not, really played 
into the hands of the oligarchs. It seemed as if there was 
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nothing left to be proud of. The death of Sophocles occurred 
in the year of the battle of Arginusae: and shortly before his 
decease, news came that Euripides had died at the court of the 
Macedonian Archelaus, whither he had withdrawn from an un- 
congenial Athens. Every link with the past was slipping away. 

§ 3. The political | and literary condition of Athens finds 
natural expression in the play of the ‘Frogs? “It is not a 
daring manifesto, “like the ‘Knights:’ such independent 
speaking was no longer possible. The national wounds were 
too deep and too sensitive to be so rudely probed. But the 
desolate condition of the stage, after the loss of the great 
masters of tragedy, was a safe, as well as an interesting, subject. 
It was a happy stroke of genius to represent the national god 
Dionysus, the true type of the Athenian populace, as under- 
taking a visit to the lower world to bring back the best of the 

oets to the light of day. 

But the play has its political side, as well as its literary aim. 
Wise counsels are ever and anon suggested. The people are 
warned against the empty-headed, arrogant, demagogues, who 
will not hear of peace being made; and against the traitorous 
oligarchs, whose sole policy is one of selfishness. The poet 
proposes a sort of general amnesty: a return to mutual 
confidence, a generous, forgiving spirit, not ‘extreme to mark 
what is done amiss.’ The only hope of Athens lies in the 
employment of those good and worthy citizens, who are now, | 
as it were, out in the cold: and the one hero of them all, round 
whom the scattered forces of the city may yet rally, is a man 
whom they half love, half hate, yet with whose services they 
cannot dispense—the exile Alcibiades. We may indeed say 
that the whole structure of the play is not without its political 
and social purpose. The celebration of the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries in the world below is an effective reminder to the 
audience of the debt of gratitude they owe to Alcibiades for his 
energetic policy, which restored to them the use of that great 
national festival, that had long been in abeyance during the 
Decelean war. And the bitter attack upon Euripides, as a 
poet, is not so much a slashing, literary review, as a wholesale 
protest against the modern spirit and growing scepticism of the 
age, of which Euripides is selected as the incarnation and 
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“ype: “ust as Soccates was taken as che representative x che 
sophises, <= the pur of che * Cleencs’ 


if. 

§ rr. The piav of the * Frogs” fas inte two Nrnad diviners: 
the ‘ocrrev of Dnonvses and Naccthias to the lower worid : and 
the poetical contest between Aesctvics and Feripates. These 
two divisions are brocgh: inte mutual relation by the purpose af 
Dionyses’ joerney : which rs to carry back to the upper workd 
Ecripides, for whese peetry he has conceived an intense 
passion. But after the poetical contest, he changes his mind, 
and decides on bringing back Aeschylus instead. The character 
of Dionysus (who must be in no way confounded with the 
Iacchus of the Mvystenes’ was something more than a mere 
Stage-device, suited to the festival of the Dionysia. Aris- 
tophanes intends him to be the type of the general Athenian 
public: so that the exhibition of his weaknesses and tallies, his 
conceit and credulity, his unreasoning partiality for Euripides 
(till he changed his mind), is intended as a gvod-natured 
rebuke to the political spirit and literary taste of the thoughtless 
citizens of Athens. Even the character of Xanthias, a mixture 
of shrewdness, arrogance, and disloyalty, is intended to be 
a hit at the false relation between servants and masters, 
brought about by that foolish indulgence towards slaves, which 
had grown up during the Peloponnesian war. (See on Nub, 
6, 7 amddao Snr’, & woAcpe, woAASY ovrena, | Or OVE Koda’ CLecrri 
pot Tous oixeras). 

§ 2. The following is a brief sketch of the action of the 
play :— 

Prologos (ll. 1-323). Dionysus, grotesquely dressed in a: 
mixed costume, half-Heracles, half-woman, and accompanied 
by his slave Xanthias, who rides an ass, but still carries a 
porter’s-yoke and burden on his shoulders, pays a call at the 
house of Heracles to announce his intention of going down to 
Hades and fetching Euripides back; and to enquire the best 
_ means of accomplishing his journey with the greatest amount 
of comfort. Then the scene changes to the banks of a lake, 
and Charon appears in his boat, plying for hire. Dionysus gets 
on board, and Xanthias is bidden to run round the lake and 
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meet his master at the Withering Stone. The boat on its 
passage is accompanied by a crowd of noisy Frogs?, who drive 
Dionysus almost to distraction by their incessant croaking and 
chattering. 

Arrived at the other side, Dionysus and Xanthias pursue their 


4 journey, during which Dionysus is almost frightened to death 


at Are 
wy 


fi. 


by the gloomy scenery and the supposed presence of goblins, 
which Xanthias does his best to make the most of. 

At last the distant music of pipes is heard, and the sacred 
procession of the Eleusinian mysteries advances. Everyone in 
the theatre must have felt (as Aristophanes intended that they 
should feel) a sudden sense of gratitude to Alcibiades, who, 


(om after his first return to Athens, had opened the Sacred Way 
- once more, and enabled the national rite to be again celebrated 


13%" with its wonted splendour, for the first time since the occupation 
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of Decelea by a Spartan garrison (cp. 1. 376 adogaAQs zavjpepov 
maicai Te Kai xopevoat). 

Parodos (ll. 324 foll.). The Chorus, on entering the orchestra, 
invites the presence of Iacchus in a strophe (ll. 324-336) and 
antistrophe (Il. 340-353). Then follows an anapaestic passage, 
intended to be an imitation of the proclamation (mpédppnets) of 
the Hierophant (ll. 354-371), calling on the unhallowed and 
unworthy to withdraw. Three choric songs succeed: the first 
(ll. 372-413) is an invocation of Persephone, Demeter, and 
Iacchus : the second (Il. 416-430) is a reproduction of the rude 
raillery that accompanied the procession (yeduptopes): the third 
(Il. 448-459) represents the female part of the troop withdrawing 
to keep their vigil (wavvvyis), while the men remain behind to be 
present at the contest between the poets. 

Epeisodion t (ll. 460-674). Here begin the varying adventures 
of Dionysus. He knocks at Pluto’s door, which is answered by 
Aeacus, who, taking him in his costume for Heracles, charges 


1 The ‘Frogs’ do not form the Chorus, which consists of a band of 
the initiated, worshippers of Demeter (Muvova:). Probably the Frogs 
do not appear at all: only their croaking and singing is heard ‘ behind 
the scenes.’ Cp. Schol. Venet. ratra xadeirac wapaxopynynpata, éred); 
ovx Spavra év rq Oedtpy of Barpaxot, ob5é 5 xopds, GAA’ EoaPev pupody- 
ra: Tovs Batpdxous, 6 5¢ dAnOds xopds ix THY eboeBOY vExpaY auVé- 
oTnkev, 
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him with the abduction of Cerberus, and goes back into the 
house to summon his avenging spirits. Dionysus, in an agony 
of terror, hastily changes dresses with Xanthias. Hardly is the 
change made when the maid-servant of Persephone appears at 
the door and bids Xanthias (who now was posing as Heracles) 
to a banquet. He resists the temptation, till he hears that 
some Alancing-girls are within the house. But just as he is 
goins; in, Dionysus (forgetting his former fear in the delightful 
prospect) insists on taking back his original dress once more, 
and assuming the part of the gentleman. At the unlucky 
moment two landladies:(ravdoxeurpiat) pounce upon the would- 
be Heracles, and charge him with having, on a former occasion, 
eaten up all the victuals in their house, and paid for none ; and 
they threaten to refer the wrong to their patrons (mpoorara) 
Cleon and Hyperbolus. (For Athenian persons and usages are 
reproduced in the lower world.) Dionysus is plunged again 
into abject fear, and induces Xanthias to assume the gentleman 
again, and give him the part of the slave. 

Re-enter Aeacus, accompanied by Thracian or Scythian 
slaves (copies of the Athenian police, rogdéra), to arrest the 
supposed Heracles (now, Xanthias). He denies all knowledge 
of the theft of Cerberus, and avails himself of the Athenian 
process, called mpdxAnors eis Baoavoy, unreservedly offering his 
slave (now, Dionysus) to be examined under torture. Dionysus 
forgets his arrangement with Xanthias, and, to save himself, 
announces that he really is Dionysus. To test the godship of 
the two worthies, it is agreed that each shall have a beating, 
blow for blow,—the first who acknowledges that he is hurt shall 
lose his claim to divinity. Both of them ingeniously explain 
away their cries of pain ; and Aeacus, fairly non-plussed, retires 
to take counsel with Persephone and Pluto. 

This pause is taken advantage of to introduce the Parabasts 
(ll. 675-737); consisting of Ode (ll. 675-685); LEpirrhema 
(ll. 686-705) ; Antode (ll. 706-716) ; and Antepirrhema (ll. 717- 


- 


a 


737). The main subjects touched on are the worthlessness of . ,. _. 


the demagogues Cleophon and Cleigenes; and the necessity 
of forgetting old grudges, and doing Justice to worthy citi- 
zens. 

Epeisodion 2 (11. 738-813). This forms the transition to the 
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second part of the play. Aeacus reappears on the stage with 
Xanthias, and tells him how Euripides has come down among 
them, and claimed the tragic throne for himself : how Sophocles | 
has modestly surrendered his claim in favour of Aeschylus ; 
how Aeschylus and Euripides are going to fight out the question 
of precedence, and how great the difficulty is of securing a 
proper decision—because Euripides has on his side all the 
worthless characters (6rep €or’ év “Aidov mAnOos 1. 774); while 
Aeschylus is only appreciated by the small minority of virtuous 
and cultivated men. (ddlyoy rd xpnordy éeorw dSomep évOade, 
as Aeacus says, with a sly glance at the audience, 1. 783). Who 
then shall be umpire? Naturally Dionysus, the patron of the 
tragic stage. 

A short song of the Chorus (Il. 814-829) gives briefly the 
main characteristics of the two combatants. 

Efpeisodion 3 (ll. 830-904). Preparations are made for the 
contest ; the presence of the Muses is invoked, and supplication 
made by each combatant to the particular deities whom he 
worships: Then follows a short song of the Chorus (Il. 895- 
904, corresponding to inf. ll. 992-1003) expressing their appre: 
ciation of the seriousness of the contest. 

Epetsodion 4 (ll. 905-991). Euripides details the: sayantes 
he has made in the tragic art; the skilful treatment he has 
applied to it, having received it in a plethoric condition at 
the hands of Aeschylus; and the democratic spirit he has 
infused into it, bringing it down to the level of every-day 
life. 

Epetsodion § (ll. too4-1098). Aeschylus contrasts the lofty 
ideal, and high moral lessons of his poetry, with the sentiment- 
ality and immorality taught by Euripides. 

Choricon (ll. 1099-1118). The Chorus encourages the rival 
poets to carry on their contest into the very details of their art. 

Epetsodion 6 (ll. 1119-1250). Criticism of the respective 
Prologues. 

Epetsodion 7 (il. 1261- -1369). Criticism of the choric parts 
of their tragedies. 

Epetsodion 8 (ll. 1378-1499 ; introduced by a short Choricon 
1370-1377). A pair of scales is brought upon the stage: and 
Aeschylus and Euripides weigh the worth of their respective 
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poetry, by reciting one verse, alternately, into each scale-pan. 
The pan of Euripides always kicks the beam. Dionysus then 
puts the two poets through an examination as to their political 
views, and the counsel they think most wholesome for the 
present crisis. 

The result of the examination is that Aeschylus i is successful: 
and Dionysus determines to leave Euripides behind, and to 
carry back Aeschylus with him—a decision in which the Chorus 
(ll. 1482-1499) heartily concurs. 

Exodos (il. 1500-1533). Pluto speeds Dionysus and his 
companion on their way with blessings, and bids the Chorus 
to dismiss them with a parting hymn, full of all good wishes. . 

The details of the second portion of the play will be found 
given more at length in the next section. 


Ill. 


§1. The second part of the play consists of a poetical contest 
_ between the rival poets Aeschylus and Euripides, with Dionysus 
for judge. Of course, the intention of Aristophanes is to put 
Euripides in an unfavourable light, and to represent him as the! 
evil genius of the Athenian stage; while Aeschylus is set up a 

the high ideal of Tragedy. But while Aristophanes desires t: 

wean the public from their partiality for Euripides; and to 
make them feel the superior grandeur and higher moral purpose 


of Aeschylus, we may think that his sword cuts both ways,,. 
and that he is not unwilling to prick some weak points in the’ 
Aeschylean armour.. It is not fair to suppose that all the. 
criticisms of Aeschylus on Euripides are meant to be true; and 

all those of Euripides on Aeschylus, false ; even though Aris- : 
tophanes protests against the poetry of Euripides on principle. — 


‘$2. The main points that are brought out by this inter- 
change of hostilities may shortly be summed up as follows :— 
' Aeschylus is a true and original genius (ppevoréxrwy 820; 
avrdxopos Aodid 822) ; but not a popular poet (ovre yap *AOnvaiorot 
auveBaw Alayvros 808). The characteristic of his diction is 
loftiness (rupyaous pnyata cepa 1004) ; ; but there is something 
repellent about him (ravpnddv 804 ; dmocepvuveirat 832) ; and the 
loftiness of his language bécomes exaggerated (Geenareters 834 | ; 
_kopsrorpaxehoppijwova 838), its forcefulness degenerates into 
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violence (avdadécropos, abupwrov orépa 8373 ynyevet hvonpars 
825 ; adyptomods 837), and its grandeur into bombast and far- 
fetched expressions (“oppopena pnuata, ayvwota Trois Gewpéevos 
925, 6), and even into Oriental phraseology (ypumaierot, imma- 
Aéxropes, aS Seen ON mapamerdopata Mndixd 938). His dramas 
are solemn and statuesque, so that sometimes they are cold 
and lacking in action; the characters remaining silent and 
motionless (xpécxnpa ths tpay@dias 933), while the main work 
of the play devolves on the Chorus. The language of Aeschylus 
is grand, because his characters are grand: they transcend 
human stature and human circumstance; and the expressions 
they use are on a corresponding scale (avayxn | peyd\ov yropav 
cai Stavoiay toa Kal ra pnuata rikrew, etc. 1058 foll.). The danger 
in keeping the characters uniformly above a human level is 
Y that they may be found wanting in human interest (év xp7 
dpatew avOpwreiws 1068). 

§ 3. The poetry of Euripides, by contrast, is smooth and 
fluent (yAéoca Aionn 826), elegant, elaborate (doretoy kai xatep- 
pwnpévoy 900), and subtle (aAwdnOpas émav). The stage with 
him is not an ideal world of superhuman personages; but an. 
every-day world, peopled with every-day folk. Beggars in rags 
are there (rrwyoraé 846, paxtocvpparrddy ib:), and kings in rags, 
for matter of that (i éAXevot daivowr’ efvac); and lame men 
(ywAorodv 846) and slaves, and every class of the community ; 
all speaking freely, with true Athenian mappnoia (950 foll.). 
Indeed one might venture to put into the mouth of Euripides 
the boast of Juvenal, only slightly parodied :— 

‘ Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago theatri.’ 
| The ideal, the statuesque, the conventional, are boldly changed 
to the real, the human, the sentimental, and (we might almost 
say) the sensational. The sympathy of the audience is sought 
or secured by emphasising that delicate balance between right 
and wrong, true and false, that represents the actual com- 
plication of life. Telling situations, lights and shades of 
character, and every play of human interest, make it evident 
that with Euripides we are leaving the grand gallery of Greek 
sculpture to sit as audience of the Romantic drama. Aeschylus 
exhibits. the mythic past of Hellenic legend:: he is the hiero- 
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phant of the old national Gods. Euripides colours the legends 
of the past with the tints of the present: and for him, without 
doubt, ‘Great Pan is dead :’ he acknowledges to t:of rives Geoi, 
koppa Katydy (890). 

§ 4. Both Aeschylus and Euripides agree that the duty of 
the poet is to make men better (BeArious rotety rovs avOpw@rous ev 
tais meow 1009). They might dispute upon the meaning of 
‘better.’ Aeschylus boasts that he made his hearers honest 
and vigorous and warlike (yevvatous kai rerpamnyets ... mvéovras 
8épu 1014), by representing such plays as his ‘Seven against 
Thebes,’ or his ‘Persians? Euripides claims to have made 
them clever (voeiv, 6pav, rexvatew 957) and prudent (oikias oikety 
auewvoy } mpd tov 976). But Aeschylus charges his rival with 
teaching them to prate (AaAia, crwpvAia.1065), and making them. 
insubordinate, like the mutinous crew of the Paralus (1071 foll.) ; 
accusing him further of lowering the tone of the citizens by 
familiarising them with immoralities, indelicacies, and low 
company, generally (1080 foll.). j 

§ 5. The two rivals then proceed to details; and sharply 
criticise the construction, language, metre, and music of each 
other’s compositions. The first attack is on the question of the 
Prologues to the play. This word must be interpreted not in 
the modern sense, but according to Aristotle’s definition (Poet. 
§ 12), €ore S€ mpdAroyos pév pépos Grov rpaydias 1d mpd xopou 
mapddov. Aeschylus is accused of being acadis ev ry ppace: ray 
mpaypdrey (1122), which we may take to mean that he threw no 
light upon the plot of the play, but left it to explain itself; and 
also that he used obscure expressions, susceptible of various _- 
interpretations (zatp@’ émonrevwv xpdatyn 1126 foll.) and tauto- 
logical words, with an implied difference (xo and xarépyopat, 
kAvew and axovoat, 1157, 1174). 

Euripides boasts that his Prologist made everything clear to 
the audience (aA\’ otf:av mporora pév pow rd yévos ein’ dy 
evdus | rov Spduaros.946). ‘But Aeschylus attacks these Prologues 
and ‘spoils them with an oil flask. As Euripides is made to“! bs 
quote them, in this play, each Prologue begins with a proper- 
name, followed by participial clause or clauses (ending at the 
penthemimeral caesura); and then comes the finite verb, to 
which the proper-name is the subject. It is this half line that 
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lends itself with such fatal facility to the Anxv@soy anorcoev 
(1203 foll.) ; which is intended to caricature the monotonous 
form of the narrative; and perhaps the trivial and homely 
surroundings of the Euripidean drama, and the tendency to 
resolved feet in the trimeter. 

§ 6. The lyrical portions of the dramas then come in for their 
share of criticism. Euripides seeks to ridicule Aeschylus by 
quoting a choric song, that is more or less a cento of Aeschylean 
lines, neither construing nor making sense; such sense as can 
be made being further obscured by the introduction of a refrain 
between the verses. A second point of attack is the irregularity 
of the metre; which Aeschylus is supposed to have borrowed 
from Terpander and the Lesbian lyric school (1. 1264 foll.). 
Then Aeschylus retorts upon Euripides with a corresponding 
parody, intended to exhibit the following short-comings: (1) the 
very slight connection of the song with the subject of the play : 
(2) the ridiculous grouping of incongruous objects (d€Adis, 
pavreta, oradious 1319): (3) musical innovations, like the ‘shake’ 
illustrated by eieuececereeAivcere (1314): (4) the metrical in- 
accuracy (as e.g. introducing an anapaestic base into a Glyconic 
verse 1322). 

§ 7. And Aeschylus has yet one more weapon of attack 
against Euripides, who had introduced into his plays Kpnrixas 
pov@dias, in which the actor sang a solo and accompanied 
it with an illustrative dance, on the pattern of the Cretan 
Umopxnuara. Such a Monody Aeschylus professes to quote 
(l. 1325 foll.) ; in which we may be sure that the following points 
are assailed: (1) its general unintelligibility: (2) the in- 
congruous grouping of persons and things: (3) the trivial 
character of the whole scene: (4) the use of oxymoron 
(xeAawopans, uxav ayruxov) : (5) the repetition of words (called 
oxeTNtacpes, as in ddxpva Saxpva, €Badov €Badoy) ; (6) the general 
muddle of metres. 

§ 8. So much for the mutual recrimination of the two rivals. 
But it must not be thought that this balance of praise and 
blame at all represents the view that Aristophanes takes of the 
two poets. He is all for Aeschylus, and will none of Euripides ; 
whom he hates not for being an unpopular poet, but for being 
a popular one. TZzhere is the danger. And if he can but break 
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down this popularity, he will have deserved well of the 
republic. 

Aristophanes was the most unreasoning ‘laudator temporis 
acti’ Genius and poet as he was, he was the sworn foe to 
intellectual progress. The old order changing and giving place 

new was, in his eyes, not a natural process, but political 
and social ruin. That a gifted man with such narrowness of 
view should have been found in Athens, after the era of Pericles, 
may seem surprising: but these reactionary spirits are always 
to be found. So, seeing that Euripides had broken away from 
the traditions of the past, and that Aeschylus was their faithful 
representative,we can uriderstand how, in the judgment of 
Aristophanes, Aeschylus seemed to be the champion of the old 
religion, pure morality, national institutions, and everything 
that was genuinely Athenian: while Euripides was sophist, 
sceptic, rationalist, atheist, libertine, and general corrupter of 
the people. Indeed the hatred of Aristophanes for the poet - 


must have been very intense; for. while_he knows when to 
spare-Cleas,-and how-te-reapect the memory of Lamachus, he 


shows no mercy to Euripides ; but, as s it were, pers secutes } him even 
in the world bel below. Mommsen (Hist. Rom. bk. iii. c.14) says that 
‘the criticism of Aristophanes probably hit ies truth exactly, 
both in a moral and a poetical point of view :’ and he charges 
Euripides with ‘political and philosophical radicalism ;’ calling 
him ‘the first and chief apostle of that new cosmopolitan 
humanity, which first broke up the old Attic national life.’ 
‘Greek tragedy,’ he says, ‘in the hands of Euripides stepped 
beyond its proper sphere, and consequently broke down; but 
the success of the cosmopolitan poet was only promoted by this, 
since at the same time, the nation also stepped beyond its 
sphere, and broke down likewise.’ 

§ 9. No doubt it is a very difficult matter to appraise justly 
the merits and demerits of Euripides. It is a well-worn phrase 
to speak of any historical character as marking a ‘transition- 
period.’ But it is singularly true of Euripides. He stands be- 
tween the ancient and modern drama; and so is, to some 
extent, at a double disadvantage. He has not altogether thrown 
off the shackles of the old stage, nor has he stepped into the 
freedom of the new. 
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The true answer to the question whether the judgment of 
Aristophanes be just or not, is admirably put by Professor Jebb 
(Encycl. Brit. s. v. Eur.) ;.who remarks that his.criticism is just, if 
we. grant his premises, viz. that Aeschylus and Sophocles are the 
only right models for tragedy :-but that he-is unfair in-ignering 
the changing conditions—of--public. feeling..and taste, and-the- 
necessary changes in an art which could only live by continuing 
to please large audiences. If Aristophanes was justihed in his 
bitter protest against the growing spirit of his time, he could 
not have attacked a more complete representative of it than 
Euripides: but there is the same sort of unfairness in the 
method of his attack as there is in his assault upon Socrates as 
the representative of the Sophists. 

Aeschylus and Sophocles adhered faithfully to the old con- 
ventional rules of Greek tragedy, in its close connection with 
the national religion and national legendary history. They 
presented broad types of human nature: the typical Achilles, 
the typical Odysseus: the king, the old man, the sister, etc. 
The utterances of the Chorus are also the illustration of broad 


and general moral laws. The_great innovation. of Euripides 
was the indiyidualising of characters; surrendering the Ideal 
for the Real._And this he did with some of the fetters of the 
O ama about him still, in the limited choice of subjects ; the 
relation of the Chorus to the Actors ; the use of masks prevent- 
ing the possibility of facial play, etc. This last disadvantage 
he had not the power to break away from; but he altered the 
condition of the Chorus, reducing their utterances to something 
that was often little more than a lyrical interlude. His narrow 
choice of subjects, with which the audience was familiar, he 
more than compensated for by introducing effects, and situations, 
and complications in the plot that kept curiosity in keen 
suspense—and so he paved the way to the Romantic drama. 
We, who are able nowadays to look at the work of Euripides 
from the purely artistic point of view, uninfluenced by his 
political or religious position, must assuredly wonder at the 
marvellous skill by which he achieved a triumph in the most 
unpromising field of compromise. He had to put new wine 
into old bottles : and the measure of success which he attained 
is the highest testimony to his genius. 
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xpyo0e rots xpnorotow avOis* kal KaropOdcact yap 
evroyov’ xdy te cpadnr, e& aklov yoty rod fAov, 
qv te Kal amdoynre, mdoxew Tots copots doxycere. 


AIAKOS, ZEANOIAZ. XOPOS MYSTON. 


yy tov Ala rdov cwrijpa, yevvddas avip 738 
6 seonorns cov. 


why Abi ms yap ov es 
ATA" 38 pH mardga(o’ eedeyy evr av KpUs,) 


Ste S00A0s Sv Epackes etvar dea7drNS. 
Gum e pevter. aie 
ody rodro pérvrot dovAlKoy’ 
evOds metrolnxas, Step éy@ xalpw mordr, wn 
xalpes, ixerevw ; hae § | 745 

parr’ éxonrevew d0Ka, 
Srav xatapgowpat (AdOpa Th deondrn. 
rt de a a quik ay mAnyas AaBor 
moddas anins Oupade; AIA. xat rod’ Fdopuat. 
tl 3@ woAAa Ly dor : 

as pa AC ovdey of8 eyo. 

Gpdyue Zed xal wapaxovwy deomotay 750 
Grr’ dy AaAGou; ATA. paddd arciv 7 palvopat. 
® Doi’ “AmodAov, EuBaré por thy deka, 
kat dds x¥cat xattés K¥cov, cal pot dpdoov, 755 
mpos Acds, bs quty éorww duopactrytas, 


PE 8 ere rrr = TET ~ 
aera ota ee ee ee 
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tls otros obvdoy éori OdpvBos x7 Bor 
X® AowWopyopds; AIA. AloyvAov xedpinldov. 
a. : 

Tpaypa mpaypa peya Kexlynrar péya 
éy Tols vexpotot Kal ordots moAAH mdvv. 
€K TOU; 

vowos Tis évOdd éoti Kelyevos 

amd tay Texvav, Boat peyddat Kal defual, 
tov apioroy évta tOv éavTod ovvréxver 
gitnow avrov év mpvtavelo Aap Paver, 
Opdvoy re tod IlAovrwvos éfns, ZA. pavOdve. 
Ews adixotro Thy Téxyny coperepos 
Erepds tis avrod: tére 5& wapaxwpety dee. 
tl dnra tourt reOopvBnxev AloyvaAor ; | 
éxelvos elxe Tov Tpay@dixdy Opdvor, 
@s Oy Kpdtiotos thy Téxynv. EA. vuvi be ris; 
Ste 59 xatndA@ Evpimidns, émedeixvuro 
Tots Awnodvrats kal Toto. BadAavTiordpots 
kat Toto. matpaAdolaot Kal Torxwpvyots, 
Onep €or ey “Ardov wAHOos, of 8 axpodperor 
Tay dvtiAoytGy Kal Avytopay kal otpopav 
trepeudvncay, Kavou.cay coperaroy’ 
kanewr émapOeis avreAdBero Tov Opdvov, 


tv’ Aloyddos xabjoto. EA. xodx éBdAXerTo ; 


pa Al’, Grr’ 6 djyos aveBoa xpiow roveiy 
émdrepos etn THy Téxvnv coperepos. 


765 


775 


780 


A 3 , 9 
6 tév tmavotpywv ; AIA. vn Al’, ovpardy y’ door. 


per Aloxvdov 8 obx yoay Erepor ovppaxor ; 
ddiyov TO xpnotdy éoti, Somep evOade. 

tt 870’ 6 TlAovTwy dpav wapackevacerat ; 
dyGva Tovey attlka pada Kai Kpiow 
KadAeyxov avtay THs Téxvys. 


XO. 
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Ka7elTa TOS 
ov xal SodoxAéns avreAdBero Tod Opdvov ; 


2 pa A’ ovdx éxeivos, AAA’ Exvoe pev AloyvaAov 


Ste 3% KaTnAde, xaveBarge tiv defeay, 
KaKeivos brexepnoey avt@ Tod Opdvov' 790 
vovt 8 eedAev, as Epn KAccdnuldns, 
Epedpos xabedeicOar’ Kav pév AloyvAos xparn, 
Efew kata x@pav' el Se py, wept THs TExVNS 
diaywrieicd’ EpacKe ampds y’ Evpinldnv. 
TO xpnu’ ap éora; | 

vy AC, ddtyov torepoy. 79: 
xavrab0a 87 Ta dSewa xiwnOnoerar. 
kal yap TaAdvTw povo.iky oTaOpycerat. 
ti b€5 petaywynoover tHy Tpay~@diap ; 


. kal xavdvas éfolcovor cal anyes ener, 799 


kal wAalowa fyumyxta, SA. tAwOevcovar yap ; 


. kat dtapetpous cat odivas. 6 yap Evpimions 


kar’ énos Bacaneiy gnot tas tpaywdlas. 
7) tov Bapews olwat tov AloyvAov déperv. 


. Breve 5 ody ravpyndov éyxvwas KdTw. 


kpivet 8€ 82) Tis Tadta ; 
tour Ww SvoKoAoy’ _— 805 
copay yap dvdipGy azopiay evpioxeTny. 
oite yap ’AOnvaloics ovvéBaw' AloxvrAos, 
moAAous tows évdputle Tods ToLxwpvxovs. 


. Anpév te TaAN’ HyeiTo Tod yvGvat Tepe 


gioes Tontay’ eita TH Oo dSeonOTN S10 
emérpeway, éTuy THS TExYNS EpTEtpos Hy. 

GAN’ eiclwpev’ ws Grav y’ ot dSeondrar 
eomovddxwot, kAatual” juiy yiyvera. 

} tov Sewoy éprBpeueras xodrov evdobev EF, 
qulx av d€vdAddov zapldy Gyyorros dddvras 815 
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dvritréxvou' tére 3) pavias ind sews 

Gupara oTpoBycerat. 

éorat 8 immoAdpwv re Adywv KopvOalora veélxn, 
oxwdardpov te mapagdvia, optrevpard tr’ epywy, 
gwros auvvouévov pevoréxtrovos avdpds 820 
pyuaé’ tmmoBdpova. 

dplfas 8 avroxdpov Aogias Aacravyeva yalrap, 
Sewvdv emioxtnov Evvdywv Bpvxdpevos Foe 
piyata youdonayh, tivaxnddoy dmoomay 

ynyevel pvojpare’ 825 
évOev 8) oropatoupyds éxév Bacavlorpia Alon 
yAGoo’, dvedtooop.évn POovepots xwvoica yadwovs, 
pyuara Satopévn KaradenToAoyjoet 

awAevpovey woAddy mdévov. 


EYPITIIAHS. AIONYZOS. AIZSXTAOS. XOPOS. 


ET. 


Al. 


Al, 


Nee SLA! al 
ovx dy pre ay 00 Opovov, pH voubéret. 830 


xpelrrwy yap elval nue rovrov thy Téxynv. 
Aloxtare, ti otyds; alcOdver yap rod Acyov. 
dmocepvuvettas mp@rov, anep éxdorore 


éy tais mpoyeclaeryy ereparevers: 


@ wags ie avopav, py peydda Alay Ye 835 
éygda To ze Kat "en agers mika 
dvOpwrov aypioTrosy, eubahor= oon; 
€xovr’ dxaAwov axpares, Saray’ ordua, 
dmepidddnror, edutoaxeAoppr ova 
&Anbes, & wat rhs dpovpatas Ge0d ; 840 
ov 89 pe TatT, @ oTwpuvdloovAdEKTady 
kal mrwyxoTore Kal paxioovppantadn ; 
GAN’ ov Tt xalpwy ait’ épeis. 

nad, Aicxvare, 
Kal yi) wpos dpyny oxddyxva Gepunvys Kore. 

Re ArT 


; Jeo’ 


\4 


t 


Lo) 
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ov dita, mply y av rotroy anopivw cadGs 845 
Tov xwAor7rooy, olos dy Opacvverat. wnpuoext 

dpv’ dpva péAava naides eLevéyxare’ “eegepes 
rupads yap exBalRy Srapackevd (erat, 74te™ = 

@ Kpnrixas pev otKKE jad povwdlas, 

ydpous 8 dvoolous elopépwr els THY Téxynv, 850 
énlaxes ovros, @ moAutiunr AloxvaAe. 

amd tTév xadacéy 8, @ trovnp’ Evpinlén, 

dmaye ceavrov éxrodav, ef cwdpoveis, 

tva py Kepadalw tov. kpdradéy cov phate 

Oevav tn’ dpyns exe rov THAedpovr" 835 
ov 8% ui) mpds dpynv, AloyvA’, GAAG Tpadvws 
ddeyx’, eA€yxov" rode 3 ob Oduis . 

Gydpas mounras Sowep dpromdridas. fist MA 

ov 8 evoes aotep Tpivos eutensbdrs Boas. 
érousds ely’ Eywye, KovK dvadvopat, 860 
ddxvew, SdxvecBar mpdrepos, ef ToUTw dsoxel, 

Tamm, Ta péAn, Ta vetpa THs Tpaywdlas, 

cat vy Ala rov TInAda ye xat tov Alodov 

kal roy Med€aypov, nats pada tov Trdredov. 

av b¢ 37 Th Bovrdeder morelv; A€y’, Aloyvrc. 865 
éBovrcunv pev ox eplCew evOdder HEE 

obx @€ Toov ydp éorw ayav vev. Al. rb bal; 


. 6tt H Tolnots ovxt ovvrébinxé pot soTH Ae) 


rourp 8¢ ovvTébynxerv, BoP eer A€yerv. 

Spws 3° eretdy oor doxet, Spay raira yxpr. 870 
Te vup POSES dedpd Tis Kat mip ddTw, 

Saws av ev€wpar mpd trav codiopdrwr, 

dyGva xpivat tévde povoixdrara’ 

tyeis 32 tais Movoats re pédos Urdoare. 

@ Ards évyéa map0évor dyvat 875 


Modoas, AexroAdyous fuveras ppévas al xabopare a 
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AI. 


AlS. 


AI. 
EY, 


Al, 


Al. 
EY. 


XO. 
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grok? 
F w 

dvip&v yvaporinwy, Gray els Epi d€vpepluvos 
E\wore Sips Protas mahaloyascy dvtiAoyobrtes, 
éXOer’ opduevat “Sdvapu . 
Sewordrow oroudrow moploacbar 75M "~ gg 
pipara kal napamplopar” émGv. 
viv yap ayer coplas 6 6 péyas xeopet mpos épyov 787. 
evyecbe 57 Kal odo Tt, mpl ram Aéyeuw- 885 
Anpntep 7 Opéaca tiv éunv dpéva, 
eval pe tav ody Gé.ov Skill ae myst 
tO. vuv éerides bn Kat od ArBavwrdv. 

(xarss- ) 
Erepot ydp elow ofow evyopat Oeois. 
iol tives cov, xdupa xady; EY. cat pdda. 890 
10. vey mpocedxov rotow ldorats Oeots. 
alOnp, éuov Béckhia, kal yAdrrys otpdpryé, yianant 
Kal Given kal puxtypes dogparrhpiot,” 
dp0ds pw? édéyxew Sv dv Straplar Adywp. 
kai pay tyets emeOvpodper 895 
mapa copoty avdpoty axodcal ria Adywv éupércray, 
émre datay dddv. 
yA@tra wey yap nyplwrat, 
Ajpa 8 ov« Grodpoy dydoty, 
ovd’ axlynto. dpéves. 
mpoodoxay ovv elxds éore goo 
Tov peév doreidy tr AéLew 


ares 


Kal KaTepptynuevon, 

Tov 8 dvaomGyr’ avtompéuvots 

Tots Adyouow 

€umTegovTa ovoKeday TOA- 

Ads dAwdyOpas enav. 9°% 
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ar. 
XOPOS. EYPIMIAHE, AIONTEOS. AIEXYAOS. “xe 


Al. 


EY. 


Al. 


EY. 


Al. 


EY. 


Al. 


EY. 


Al. 


EY. 


Al. 
EY. 
ET. 


GAN’ @s TaxLoTa xpy A€yew? otTw 3 Erws epeirov an 
aoreia Kal ear elxdvas Bn of ay dAdos efzor. 
Kal Me duavroy pév ye, tTHy woinow olds elu, 
épy Tot 1 Vor drous dpdow, rovroy sé mpiar’ erdy£a, 
ws qv adacwv kcal déva€, ofdts re tovs Oearads 909 
é{nrara, po@povs AaBov mapa Ppuvlyw tpadertas. 
Tperita pey yap eva ti’ dv xabioey éyxadvwas, 
"AxWrdAda, tr” 7 NudBnv, TO mpdowroy odx? Serxvis, 
ote THS Tpaywdias, ypvCovtas ovdé rovti 
pa tov AC ov d76. 

6 8 xopds ¥ Rober 6ppadovs dv 
Hedy edetiis rérrapas Eovex Sh dy" ol S éciywr. 
eyo 3 éxaipoy TH ow, Kal pe Todt’ éreprey 916 
ovx Troy fH viv of Aadodyres. 

NALos yap yoda, 
aad’ tot. He ian 
Kapauto d0xo. Se radr’ pac’ 6 dewa; 
un ane tw 6 Bears mpav boxy xadyTOo, 
6nd0” 7 NidBy poey£erar’ To Spapa, 8° ay dinet. 
@ TaLmorNpos., or ap, ehevaxi(duny vm avrod. 92: 
rl oxopdwG cal duogapas ; 


ie atroy éfedéyyxw. 


carer émeidy Tatra Anpnoee Kai Td dpaua 
Hon yweooln, pouar’ Gv Boca dddex civev, «. . 2 
épos €xovra Kat Aogous, dely’ arra poppopwrd, 


&yvwra tots Oewpévors. AIS. ofuor rddas. 926 

TL. 

cages 3° dy elzev ob8e Ev. AI. pH mpie Tous dddvras. 

GAN’ H Txapdvdpovs, 7 rddpovs, 7j me domidwy 
éxdvras 


yor! 


D2 
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yputaérovs xaAKnAdrovs Kal pyyad’ Steir 
& €upBareiy od pddv Fv. 930 
Al. vy Tovs Oeots, eye yodv 
7qdn wor éy paxp@ xpdve vuxtos dinypvrvnca 
tov £ov0dy immadrextpydva (nrdy, tls éorw dpus. 
AIS. oniecov éy tats vavoly, auabéorar’, éveyéypatro. 
Al. éy& 8 trav Pirokévov y’ Sunv “Epvéw efvat. 
EY. cir év rpaywdlas éxpiy xddexrpvdva moijoat ; 935 
AIS. od 8’, & Oeotow eyOpe, mot arr eorly arr’ éroiets ; 
EY. ovx inmadextpvdvas pa AC ods rpayeAddous, 
&mep ov, 
dy totot mapanetdopacw ois Mybdixots ypa- 
eae 
ON os tapéd\aBov thy téxvny mapa aot Td 
mparov ev0ds cael ane 
oldotgay trd Kofitacudrwy xal pnudrwv énaydar, 
t i feat wey ampetictoy adrtyy Kat 7d Bdpos 


ddetAov 941 
érvXAlows Kal mepimdrots Kat Be ae AevKois,. 4 


xvAov 8.500 CPouvdpareov, amd BiBAlov Gant er 
me a. pepov yee Enpicoparre prypos 
enihour ovyv & te Tuyo’, ovd euréedav Sot 


945 
pe pev pot Td yévos ein dy 


? ens 
Tod Spdparos. 
AIS. Kpetrroy yap qv aor vy AC 7 1d waprTod. 
EY. rer (and rdv apdrov endyv) oddty mapn av 
dpyov, 
GAN eArcyey 77 yori TE pot xe SodAos ovdey Se. 
X® deondtns xy tapOevos xy ypads a». 950 
AI. elra dita 


ea rea ee | 
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ovx anodaveiy ce rair eéypiy toApGrra ; 
pa tov ’ATdAAw" 

inptdtpaPede’ yap air’ &pwp. ys 

Al. we oa? pey éa OD, @ Tap. 
ov cot ydp éort Sreplraros x 

EY. ézetra rovrovot Aadciy edldafa 

AIS. Ak gnpt Kayo. 
@s mply diddga y’ Sedres pécos d:appayhvas. ( 

EY. AentGyv Te xavdvwy éoBodrds énGy te bby Sy 
vociv, spay, .€vbcevar, otpépew, oe Texvacey, 


Kay’ trorovetobat, Teptvoeww anabta 


tora wepl ye Tovrov. 


AIS. dni Kayo. 
ET. betta Tpaypar cis sae ofs xpepe’, ols Liveoper, 
ra 


éf Sv y av eknreyxdunv fuver 7B Vir 30 


fAeyxov dy pov thy réxynv’ GAN oik opto; 
Adxouy ‘ 

(and rod dpoveiv ners) ovd) 9 éfémAntTov 
avrovs, sah se <4 

Kvxvovs mov xat Mépvovas er et i 
me@dovs. 

yuade 3% Tos rovrov re Kdpod y' éxarépov 
pabnrds. 


Tovtoupevt Popularos Meyalverds 8 Mavijs, on 

caAdmiyyoAcyxuTvddat, TAPKATPBTITVOKGUTTAL, 

ovpot b¢ KAeiropaéy re xat Onpauevns 6 xopyds. 
Al. Onpapévns; codds y’ dvip xat dewds és ra mavTa, 

ds fy Kaxois mov wepitéon Kat mAnoloy mapacth, 

néntwxey £m Tay KaxGv, ov Xios, GAAd Keios. 970 
ET. rowaira pévrovye dpoveiy 

rovraow elonynoduny, 

Aoytopoy evOeis TH téxvN 

kat oxéww, dor 73 voely 


AT, 


XO. 
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dmavra xal dredévar 975 
ta 7 ddAa xal tas olklas 

olkety Gyuewvov 7 mpd Tod, 

Kavackoneiy, 7s Toor’ exet 3 

mod pot tobl; rls rotr’ éd\aBe 3 

yy Tovs Deods, viv yodv ’AOn- 980 
valwv Gras tis elovov 

xéxpaye mpds Tovs olkéras 

Cytet te, mod ’otw 4 xvUTpa 3 

tls Thy Kepadny amedjdoxev 

tis pawwldos ; Td TpvBALov . 985 
TO wepvowwdy TéOvnKé por 

mov TO oxdpodoyv 7d xOrCiwor 3 

tls ris -€Adas tapérpayey ; 

réws 38 dBeAreperarot, 

Kexnvotes Mappaxvéot, 990 
Meduridae xadjvro. 

rade peyv Aetvooers, paldip’ "AytrdAr{, ed 

ov 5¢ rl, hépe, mpds taira Ad~ers ;  pdvoy Strws 
pn o 6 Oupds dpmdacas 

éxtos oloes Trav édaey' 995 
dea yap KatnydpnKev. 


GN Srws, ® yevydda, 


pn mpos dpynv avriArcéets, 

d\Aa ovoteldas, Axpoice 

Xp@pevos Tots iorlots, I00¢ 

eira padAov paddov aéets, 

cal pvddé€ets, 

nvix dy ro mvedpa Xetov 

kat xabeornxds AdBns. 

GAN’ & mpétos trav “EAAnvey mvpydcas pyyara 
ELVA 


AIS. 


ET. 


AIS. 


Al. 
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Kal Koounoas Tpayixdy Ajpov, Oappoy Tov Kpovvdv 
adlet. 1005 
Ovpotpuar pey ry Fvvruxla wal pov rd omddyyy’ 
d&yavaxtel, 
él ™pos tovroy det pe > aarrbredr/ ta ui) gdackn 3 
cg Me, 
dndkpiwal pot, tTlyos otvexa xpi) Oabftetew dvdpa 
TounTHy § eens qie® 
delsorntds cat vovOeclas, Sti BeAtlous re movodper 
Tovs avOpdmous év rats méAcow. Cot 1010 
robr’ ovv el yn wemolnxas, 
GAN’ ex otéy Kal yevvalwy poxOnpordrous 
_ amederéas, fraser 
rai, nmabety dyoes Gftos elvat 3 
TeOvavat’ pt TovTov épwra. 


AIS. ox vac Golvvd olovs airods map’ euod wapedéaro FAY 


EY. 


Al. 


AI. 
Als. 


TpP@Tov, men ‘ 32 
el yevvalous kat aha ae kal i sDnaort ak: 


moAlras, 
pnd’ dyopalous pnde ropaxous, @omrep viv, pyoe 
Tayvoupyous, 1015 
GANG mvéovtas 8dpv Kal Mae Kat AevKoAddovus 


Tpupadelas 

Kal m7AnKas Kat rituisas kal @upovs tat tBoclovs 

kai 37 xwpet rourt Td Kaxoy’ Kpayproey av p 
émerpiwes. 

kal te rata ofrws avrovs yevvaious 
dBakas ; 

Aloxvarc, A€fov, nd’ addadds suet. aan 
TALE. 1020 

Spaua mowjoas “Apews peotov. AI. motor; 


tous éxr éxt OnBas° 


ye 
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REP 
3 Oeatapfevos mas dy tis avnp npacOn Bdios etvat. 
Al. rovrt péy oor xaxdv elpyacrar’ @nBalovs yap 
aemolnxas 
dvdpeorépovs els tov méAeuov’ Kal tovrov y’ 
obvexa TUNTOV. yCgger" yeast? 
AIS. dad’ ba air’ é&fv a GAN” ovK ént Toor 


neod 1025 
abe BBE Tlpoas ( pee rose) err Oupety ager) ! 


d(8ata 
vixay del Tovs ita, Koopnoas tyouil d&piorrov. 
texdpny yoty, nulk’ jxovoa mept Aapeiov teOvedTos, 
6 xopos 8 evOds Te yelp ad aioe elmev 
lavoi. lamar’ 
AIS. ratra yap dvdpas xpi ownras ext oKeyat 
yap am dpxijs, 1030 
as OPéAipwoe TOV ToinTGy of yevvator yeyévnvrat. 
1)’Opdeds pev yap rederds 0° tiv xarédeke gd- 
vov tv anéxerOat, TAvgET 
2) Movcaios 8 éfaxéoas te vdowy Kat yxpyopors, 
“Hotodos be 
~ Ys €pyaclas, xapm@v dpas, apdrovs’ 6 5€ Oeios 
+ “Ounpos 
amo Tod TYysny Kal KAdos Eoxev TARY Tovd Sre 
xpnor’ edlda€e, 1035 
rere Va 


rafews, dperas, daAloets dwdpar 5 ; 


Al. kal pny ov [laytaxdéa ye 

eéd(dakev Suws roy cKatdraroy’ mpany yooy, nvix’ 
émeuTen, 

70 Kpdvos mp@tov mepidnoduevos Tov Addoy pedd’ 
émidyoew. 


AIS. AX’ GAdous ror TOAAOds ayabods, Sv Fw cat Ad- 
paxos pws” 





AIS. 


ET. 


AIX. 


ET. 
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wt — \ 
obey ‘Hun pprw aah cey. moA\Aas aperas 
. enrolnoen, 1040 


TlarpdxAwy, Tevxpwv Gupodrcdyrwr, ty’ eraipoys 


avd STR in 
ape Ee ena 
afer: VE uToV ge énédray odAmuyyos 


dxovo7. 

GAN’ od pa AC od Palipas enolovy mdpvas ovde 
LGeveBolas, 

ovd’ 01d ovdels Fri’ épGocay mémor énolnoa 
yuvaixa. 1044 

pa AC, ovde yap hv ris ’"Adpodlrys ovdév cor. 

pndé y’ éereln. 

GAN’ éxl rot col Kal Tots cotow woAA ToAAOd 
‘wixabiro, ee iar sie 

@oTe ye xavtéy oe car’ ovv éBaner., r 
sg vy tov Ala rBied’y, é Lear 
aT ap ras dAXotplas émoles, adrés rovTowow 
eine. ut EKG? 

kat tl BAanrovo’, @ oxéthe dvdpGv, thy méAW 
dual BevéBorat ; 

étt yevvalas xai yevvalwy avipGv dddyxovs avé- 


_ ~Tecas- 1050 

fen? xdvera meiv, aloxuvOelcas 8a rovs cots Bed- 
AEepoddrtas. 

norepov 8 (ovx dvr Adyov tovrov epi ris Paldpas 
£uvédnxa ; 


AIS. 


pa AC, add’ dvr GAN’ aroxpinteww xpi) TO Tovn- 
pov Tov ye TownTHy, 

kat py wapdyew pnde biddoxew. Tois pep yap 
Tmradaploow ajw nance wood | 

ort diddoxaros domis pater, rois BGow te 
zontal. 1053 


ys 
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navy 8) de xpnora Adyew Tyas. 
EY. qv ovy ov A€yns AvuxaByrrovs 
cat TlapvacGy jpiv peyéOn, rotr’ éori ro xpnora 
diddoxew, ane? 
L wy xp) ppdcew dvOpwrelws ; wh 
AIS. AA’, ® Kxaxddaimor, avéynn 
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NOTES. 


THE scene opens with the journey of Dionysus, accompanied by his 
slave Xanthias, to the lower world. Dionysus is grotesquely dressed 
in a saffron-coloured robe (46 foll.), with a lion-skin thrown over it. 
Xanthias is mounted on an ass; but he does not get the full benefit from 
his beast of burden, for across his back is poised the regular porter’s 
yoke (dvapopoy v. 8), from either end of which hangs a load of packages, 
so heavy that he is constantly wanting to shift it from shoulder to 
shoulder. : 

1. 1. efw, ‘am I to utter?’ deliberative conjunctive, as wot ppevav 
€\0w, warep; Soph. O.C. 310. The negative particle used in this con- 
struction is regularly py, as inf. 5. py8’ Erepoy doreioy 7. Cp. Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 36 und" droxpivwpa: ovv ; 

tov eiwidrwv, i.e. the stale, commonplace jokes that form the stock 
of ordinary Greek comedy. Aristophanes is fond of claiming novelty for 
the contents of his plays, as in Nub. 538-546; Pax 739 foll., where 
special reference is made to the stale jokes of the camic dovAx. 

1. 4. 48m xoAh. The repetition of such expressions as, ‘I’m over- 
loaded,’ ‘I’m being crushed,’ is more than Dionysus can stomach: ‘I 
am already positively sickened by it,’ literally, ‘there is aiready anger 
to me,’ understanding an objective rovrwy, sc. ‘against such jokes.’ 
This is better than understanding ravra as the subject to gor’. The 
notion of anger is included with that of disgust; but the words do not 
mean, as often rendered, ‘it is as bitter as gall to me.’ 

ouAaga, as the accent shows, is mid. aor. imperat., ‘keep clear of 
that.’ 

1. 5. do-retov. Xanthias characterises as ‘witty,’ or ‘smart,’ expres- 
sions that were really coarse and stupid (dypocoy, poprixdv); and the 
next gross joke that he has in store he describes as ‘the height of fun’ 
(1d wavu yéXovov). 

1. 12. +t Bir’ Bea, ‘why was I obliged?’ The tense refers back to 
the time when the original arrangements for the journey were made. 
See on 24 inf. 
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L 13. @pvvyxes. This is the comic poet, to be distinguished from 
the writer of tragedies (see inf. g10). He brought out the Movérpowos 
and took the third prize when Aristophanes was successful with his 
‘Birds ;’ and the second prize for his Movoa when Aristophanes gained 
the first with the ‘Frogs.’ About Aves nothing is known. Kock 
suggests xdmidukos, because ’EwiAveos was one of the poets of the Old 
Comedy. Ameipsias, when Aristophanes was unsuccessful with his first 
edition of the ‘Clouds,’ took the first prize with a play on a similar 
subject called Kévvos, intioducing the character of Socrates and a chorus 
of gpovriatal, Ameiffsias also gained the first prize with his Kwpacral 
when Aristophanes took only the second with his ‘ Birds.’ 

1. 15. of oxevodopoto’, ‘who always carry baggage;’ i.e. introduce 
slaves carrying baggage. There may bea sly suggestion that these play- 
wrights dealt only with ‘scenic properties,’ and not with real poetry and 
wit in their comedies. So we have oxevapa used of the Euripidean 
‘ properties,’ Ach. 451. 

Most MSS. read oxevy dépovo’, or oxeunpopoio’. Fritzsche would 
read Wonep for Gywep and oxevodpdpous acc. plur.; making worovor oxevy- 
popous = batulorum personas inducunt ; cp. Paidpay worety Thesmoph. 
153. Bergk would put a mark of interrogation after efw0e moetv ; and 
so make xat Avais begin a new clause, ‘Why! both Lycis and Ameip- 
sias carry baggage.’ 

1, 18. mAetv (Attic irregular contr. for mAciov) 4 ’viauré, ‘older by 
more than a year,’ i.e. I leave the theatre feeling more than a year older 
through weariness. Cp. Shakespeare, Cymbeline, ‘Thou heap’st a year’s 
age on me.’ Dionysus speaks of himself as a spectator (Oewpevos) ; and 
this falls in well with the idea that he is presented here as the type of 
the Athenian Demos. 

l, 20. épet. Nothing is gained by altering, with Cobet, épet to épa. 
All common-place grumblings are tabooed; and the poor overloaded 
neck may not tell its own troubles. Cp. inf. 237 6 wpwerds... éyxupas 
épet. Here Dionysus loses all patience at the ‘ insolence and utter conceit” 
of the slave in pretending to have a grievance, though he is riding while 
his master walks. 67’ (1. 22) is for S7e not 57, as in Nub. 7 etc 

1. 22, vuléds Srapviov, a surprise for vids Ards. ‘Son of Jar,’ appro- 
priate enough to the wine-god. 

1, 23. Todrov §' 6x, ‘and am giving him a mount:’ cp. sup. oxevo- 
opovo’. 

1. 24. sraAdatmwpotro. The optat. after the pres. indic. (see on 
é5e:, sup. 12) points back to the original intention of the arrangement. 
Cp. Od. 17. 250 rév mor’ éydv . ... EEw 7H’ TOanns va po Blorov 
modvy Gddor. See Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 44. 2. note 2. 6, who 
quotes rodroy éxe. tov tpdwov 6 vdpos, va pydt recOjva pnd éfanarn- 
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Ojvar yévour” éxi 7Q Shug, Dem. Androt. 596. 17, where he remarks 
that éxe: implies also the past existence of the law; the idea being that 
the law was made as tt ts, so that tt might not be possible, ete. 

1. 25. ob yap ¢épw "yo; Here begins a string of quibbles and verbal 

subtleties in the true sophbistic style. ‘Pray am not] the bearer of a 
load?’ ‘Why, how can you bea bearer when you are having a ride?’ 
‘Yes! but still bearing all these things.’ ‘Bearing them how?’ ‘Like 
a sore burden.’ ‘Isn’t it an ass that is bearing the burden which you 
are bearing?’ ‘Most certainly not what I have got and am bearing.’ 
In 1. 26, the question riva rpérov is misunderstood by Xanthias. Dionysus 
means, ‘ow can you be said to be bearing when you are borne?’ 
Xanthias interprets ‘how?’ to mean ‘in what way?,’ ‘ with what feeling?’ 
and so he answers Bapéws adv, i.e. aegerrime fero, the word being 
disputants are right—the ass really bears the double burden, but the man 
is loaded just as if he was walking. - 
‘1733. kaxoSalpev. Xanthias can at any rate see that he is being 
mocked, though he cannot rebut the argument; and he wishes he had 
been one of the slaves who had volunteered for the battle of Arginusae, 
for then he would have gained his freedom, and would not have been 
subject to the oppression of a master. See inf. 693. 

1. 34. Join kwxvew pakpd, ‘to howl aloud;’ as olpd(ew paxpd Av. 
1207. Cp. Hor. Sat. 1. 10. 91 tubeo plorare. The phrase is the anti- 
thesis to xalpew xeArevw. 

l. 35. waréBa, Imperat., as in Vesp. 979. The ordinary form is 
wxarapn&. Curtius (Verb. chap. xiv. §§ 37, 38) quotes €o8a Eur. Phoen. 
193; €uB8a El. 113; éwiBa Theogn. 847; mpéd8a Achar. 282; describing 
them as thematic present imperatives from (obsolete) present Baw. 

1. 36. Bad(Zwv, ‘on the tramp ;’ alluding to his walking while Xanthias 
rides, With éyyvs eips (not elm as vulg.) cp. Eccl. 1093 éyyis Hin Tijs 
Ovpas | éAxdperds ely, Plut. 767 ws dvdpes éyyus elo Hin ray Cupar. 

1. 37. €5et, ‘it was my duty,’ sc. as previously arranged, see on sup. 12. 

Hpl, is not, as the Grammarians described it, the Attic form of pnyl, 
but a defective verb parallel to the Lat. a-z-0; most often occurring in 
the phrases #v 5 éywu, and # 3 &s (dixi—dixit) in Plato. There is, how- 
ever, this difficulty in connecting the Greek and Latin forms, that #yi 
shows no trace of the original ¢ in a-z-0; cp. ad-ag-cum, ind-ig-itamenta, 
etc. Here Dionysus calls out to the slave, whom he supposes to be 
within the house of Heracles as porter; but the hero, who is living in 
a humble way, answers the door himself. 

1. 38. Kevraupikds, ‘savagely.’ Heracles had fought with the Centaurs, 
and knew their brutal ways. With évfAa@’ (év-dAdAopar) cp. Soph. O. T. 
1261 mAms di:ccais évfdar, With Sons supply qv 6 mardgas, ‘ who- 
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ever it might be.’ Here Heracles peeps out, and catching sight of the 
strange appearance of Dionysus he bursts out with—‘ Do tell me, what 
might this be?’ Dionysus mistakes the expression of astonishment for 
one of fear, and calls the attention of Xanthias to the fact; addressing 
him, aside, as ‘slave!’ (6 rats). 

1. 41. pr patvod ye, ‘yes, afraid you were crazy.’ The addition of 
yé corrects the view of Dionysus—‘ afraid he was certainly: not how- 
ever at your formidable appearance, but only lest it was a madman 
he had to deal with. Compare the words of Odysseus, Soph. Aj. 82 
ppovooyra ydp-viv obs ay éféorny oxvy, 

l. 43. Sdxvw. I. e. ‘I bite my lips,’ to keep in my laughter. 

l. 45. atmocoBijoa, ‘to drive away,’ ‘keep off.’ Probably he passes 
his hand hastily over his mouth, as with the action of ‘brushing 
something away.’ Cp. Vesp. 460; Eq. 60; where it is used of flapping 
away flies, and the like. The xpoxwrés (sc. x:tév) which peeped out 
under the lion-skin was properly 2 woman’s garment. See Eccl. 879; 
Lysist. 44, 219. Coloured clothes were not ordinarily worn at all.by 
men. 

l. 47. hs & vods; ‘what's the meaning of it all? what is this 
combination of the buskin and the club?’ i. e. the incongruous mixture 
of hero and woman; for Ké@opvos seems to be used here rather as an 
article of female dress than as part of the costume of the tragic actor ; 
although this would suit Dionysus well. Schol. 6 epoxwrds nai 6 «d0opros 

- yuvarkeia éoriy, } 5€ Acovr7A Kat 7d Adradov dvipwa. 

1. 48. ot yijs dmeSqpes ; ‘where might you be travelling to?’ in 
such equipment. Dionysus seems to have understood mot dmedyjpes ; in 
the technical sense of ‘where have you been on foreign service?’ as in 
Lysist. 99 foll. rots marépas od roOetre Tots THY matdion | émt orparias 
drévras; eb ydp ofS Sri | waoaow piv éoriy drodnuay damp. So he 
promptly answers, ‘I was serving Cleisthenes as a marine;’ sc. in the 
battle of Arginusae. "EmpPatevew means, to be an émBarns, or ‘ fighting 
man on ship-board,’ as distinguished from the crew. Cp. Hdt. 6. 12; 
Thuc. 3.95. The dative KAaoOéve follows émeSarevov on the analogy 
of ypapparevev, mpeoBevey rivi. 

l, 49. Kat kareSucapev ye vats, ‘aye, and what is more we sank 
ships.’ 

1. 51. od; ‘what, you and he together?” The words xgr’ éywy’ 
éEnypopyv are spoken by Xanthias as an ‘aside.’ He has been listening 
to his master’s boasts, and expresses thus his sense of their visionary 
nature; ‘and then I woke, and behold, it was a dream:’ others, less well, 
assign the words to Heracles or Dionysus. 

vA 1. 53. “Av8popéSav. This play, acted in the year 412, was evidently very 
‘V popular in Athens, as we may judge from the allusions to it in Thesm. 
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1018, 1022, 1070 foll. It was a play likely enough to suggest a wé6os, 
for it turned upon the ‘passion’ of Andromeda for her deliverer, 
Perseus. mpds €pavuriv, i.e. ‘silently’; not aloud, as was the frequent 
practice of the ancients even when reading alone. 

1. 54. was ole opddpa, lit. ‘violently, how think you?’ =‘ you can't 
think how violently.’ So mas 3oxei’s = ‘you can't think how nicely,’ Nub. 
881. The original interrogative force of the phrase has been forgotten, 
as in wis dv =ssinam, and so it is sometimes printed without a mark 
of a question. 

1. 55. Médwv was, probably, the protagonist in the Andromeda, as 
he was in the Phoenix of Euripides, If he is the personage of huge 
stature to whom the Schol. refers, puxpés must be used ironically— 
‘oh, quite small; only as big as giant Molon.’ Dionysus is described 
as sitting on shipboard, and reading (see inf. 1114) the play to himself, 
as he says, mpos épaurév, cp. Eccl. 880 puvupopéwn rt wpds éuaurdy pédAos. 
Paley, to emphasise his view of the late introduction of reading and 
writing, would make 7}y ’Av3poyzéday mean the name on the ship’s side 
or stern, émi rijs veos. 

1. 87. Euveyévov ro K., ‘did you company with Cleisthenes?’ 
Heracles here seems to put Cleisthenes in a category by himself, not 
woman, boy, or man, but some sexless creature, for whom Dionysus 
might have had a misplaced passion. 

1. 58. ob ydp GAX’, as inf. 192, 498, 1180; Eq. 1205; Nub. 232, 
originally an elliptic phrase, = on enim [ita se res habet] sed. So here, 
‘it is not a case for jesting, dz¢ I really am in a bad way.’ 

1. 62. €rvovs, ‘ porridge.’ The gluttony of Heracles was a favourite 
point in Comedy, as in Pax 741; Av. 1581, 1689; and inf. 550 foll. 
It also appears in the Alcestis 548, 749-760. 

1. 64. Gp’ éx&Sdonw; ‘am I making my meaning plain ?’ 

1, 66. SapSamra, a graphic word for a ‘devouring passion.’ Her- 
acles understands this in the coarsest way, and wonders how any one can 
have a ‘passion’ for a dead body. Euripides seems to have died the 
year before the ‘ Frogs’ was acted. 

1. 69. dar’ éweivov, as we say, ‘after him;’ i.e. ‘to fetch him.’ So éz? 
Bow léva:; Od. 3. 421; én’ Sdap weppOévra Hdt. 7.193. Cp. inf. 111, 
577, 1418. 

1, 72. of pév ydp otkér’ elolv. According to the Schol. from the 
Oeneus of Euripides, where Diomede, lamenting the low estate of his 
grandfather Oeneus, asks him ov 3 3° épnyos cuppdxow dwddAdAvoa ; to 
which Oeneus rejoins with the words ol uév ydpetc. Dionysus means 
that the great poets, like Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have 
passed away; and those that are left are poor ones. ‘How’s that?’ 
cries Heracles, ‘haven’t you got Iophon in the land of the living?’ ‘Yes, 
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that is the only blessing we have left,’ answers Dionysus, ‘if it can be 
called a blessing; for I am not quite sure even about that, how it 


stands.’ This points to the current se aaa that the plays of Jophon 
were really composed, or at any rate. ed up, by his father Sophocles. 


I. 76. mporepov, ‘superior,’ as xparoy=‘best’ in Nub. 643. Cp. 
Plato, Laches, 183 B ot «av abrot dporoynoeay roAdods opaw mporépous 
civat mpds TA TOU mOAEpOV, 

1. 77. elmep y’ éxetOev, ‘if you must bring a poet thence.’ 

1. 78. daroAaBav, ‘having taken him aside all by himself alone.’ 
So Hdt. 1. 209 Kipos xadéoas “Loracréa wai droAaBov podvov etre. 

1. 79. KwbSwvlow, ‘may try what the ring is like of the poetry he 
composes without the aid of Sophocles.’ s«mwdevifev, inf. 723, is, 
properly, te test the goodness of money by the ringing sound of the 
metal. 

1. 80, KdAAws, ‘besides,’ Dionysus doubts if Sophocles will take 
the trouble of quitting the lower world, being ‘content and happy’ 
(e}xoAos) there, no doubt, as he was in life. Whereas Euripides, scamp 
as he was (travotpyos), would be quite ready to break bounds and run 
away along with Dionysus. 

1. 83. ’Aydé0wv belonged to a wealthy family of good position in 
Athens. Born about 447, he gained his first prize for Tragedy in 416, 
and died, probably, in 400. The scene of the Symposium of Plato is 
laid at Agathon’s house, where he is found discoursing on the subject of 
Love with Socrates, Alcibiades, and Aristophanes. His language 
(Sympos. 198 C) is represented as reproducing the style of his master 
Gorgias. Aristophanes calls him (Thesm. 49, 29) 6 eaAdcemps, 6 #ArEt- 
yds, 6 Tpayyodorotds, but notices the many novelties of diction introduced 
by him; «dprre véas dypidas éray, etc. Thesm. 53. Aristotle (Poet. 18. 
§§ 5, 7) objects that (1) the subjects of his plays were too extensive; 
and (2) that he introduced the practice of making the choruses irrelevant; 
5:0. €uBdAcpa qSovor.v mpwrou dpfavros 'Ayd0wvos Tov troovrov. His 
feminine beauty and his fopperies are ridiculed by Aristophanes in 
Thesm. 191, foll., where Euripides wants him to act a female part, 
because he was edmpéawros, Aeveds, éfvpnuévos, | yuvaedpwvos, dards, 
evmpemms ldeiy. His visit to the luxurious court of the Macedonian 
Archelaus is alluded to here in the words és paxapwv evwxiav, a phrase 
so closely modelled on the familiar paxdpwy vijco and és parapov evda- 
povias (Plat. Phaed. 115 D), that we are inclined to believe that Agathon 
had really ‘passed away’ from Athens, and was to be numbered among 
those who otxér’ eiolv (72); though it does not seem that he was 
actually dead at this date. Perhaps pax-dpoy is intended to suggest 
Max-eddévor, just as dyads (84) is an echo of ’Aydbwv. 

1. 86. HevoxAéys, called by the comic poets the Trickster (Sw5exaph- 
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xavos, pnxavodipns) because he concealed the poverty of his inventive 
genius by scenic tricks, was son of the tragic poet Carcinus (Thesm. 
440). Aristophanes calls him a parasite (swvorhpns, Vesp. 1510), and 
bad both as a poet and a man (xaxds dv wands woret, Thesm. 169). 

L 87. Ilv@dyyeAos. Nothing is known of him; and no answer is given 
to Heracles’ question. Prof. Tyrrell (Class. Rev. 1. p. 128), following 
Meineke’s suggestion of a lacuna, would fill it up thus: HP. MuéayyeAos 
Bé; AI. wepl ye rovd’ ovdels Adyos | WA rode T peBeins (‘crush you,’ Av. 
1528, parallel to €6Aotro). Then the words of Xanthias come in well, as 
he stands by unnoticed, though his shoulder is ‘crushed’ by the burden. 

ligt. wActv 4 oradie. Cp. Nub. 430 trav “EAAfvoy elval pe Ad yey 
éxarov cradiocw dpicroy. 

l.g2. émedvAAlSes.  L. and S. follow the Schol. in rendering this, 
_ ‘small grapes left for gleaners:’ but Fritzsche seems to come nearer to 
the spirit of the passage in taking it of ‘vines of rank leafage,’ where 
leaves were in inverse proportion to fruit: like the Barren Fig-tree of 
the parable. In the Alemena, Euripides had called the ivy xeAtSovwv 
pouoeiov, which is adopted here in the sense of ‘ choirs’ or ‘music-schools' 
of swallows; birds, whose note was (inf. 681) the type of barbarous, non- 
hellenic speech. Cp. efwep dori pr) xeAcddvos Bieny | dyvara gowny Badp- 
Bapov xexrnpévn Aesch. Ag. 1050. 

1. 94. & (taking up pecpaxvAdAca sup. 89) gpot&a, ‘ who pass out of sight 
double-quick if they do but get a play put on the stage, having only once 
committed a nuisance against Tragedy:’ meaning either that the Archon 
would never be willing to supply them with a Chorus a second time, after 
their miserable exhibition ; or, because they themselves would be utterly 
exhausted after a single effort. 

1. 96. yévipoy, ‘ fruitful,’ ‘ productive :’ so we have ydvipoy Sor as 
distinguished from dvepaioy, an ‘addled’ egg. Cp. Fertile pectus habes, 
interque Helicona colentes | uberius nulli provenit ista seges, Ov. Pont. 
4.2.11. 

lL. 97. {raw dv. Here dy is merely repeated, an echo of the pre- 
ceding dy. So obv« dy dwodoiny ob3' av dBoddv oddevi, Nub. 118. Notice 
the confusion between Adxot optat. (as in Soph. Phil. 281 dy3pa obdév’ 
Evroroy (SpGr), ob Sons dpxicaev) and p0éyferas fut. indic. 1. 98; and 
compare with it the change from subjunct. to indic. in Homeric similes. 
Perhaps Adxou is assimilated to efpors. 

1. 99. wapaxexivSuveupéivov, ‘an adventurous expression,’ like the 
audaces dithyrambi of Hor. Od. 4. 2. 10. Euripides had spoken in 
his MeXaviary of alfép’ oixnow Aids, and Aristophanes parodies this 
somewhat unfairly. In the "AAdfay3pos of the same poet we have the 

wal ypévow spobPaive wovs, and in the Bacchae 888 Sapdr xpovov 
su8am‘a long lapse of time.’ The next two lines are a travesty of 
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Hippol. 612 4 yAdoo’ déudpox’, 4 8% ppiv dvdporos, which Aristophanes 
(here and inf 1471, and Thesm. 275), like many others, misrepresents ; 
as though Euripides justified the breach of an uttered oath on the plea 
of a mental reservation. Whereas, what Hippolytus means is that he 
has taken the oath, without knowing what it implies, yet nevertheless he 
is bound by it. With xa lepdv, ‘over the victims,’ cp. card yiAav 
Eq. 660; dpyvivrwv Sprov tov péyoroy Kata lepay redciov Thuc. 5. 
47.10. 

l. 102. t&lq here = xapis. 

1. 103. padAd, i.e. pr Aéye Sre End tat7’ dpéoxe, AAG, etc. So inf. 
611, 745, 751; Ach. 458; Av. 109; ‘dont ask ¢hat/ why, I am more 
than crazy with joy.’ 

1, 104. 4 phy (Cobet xa? y4v), ‘in truth this is but rubbish, as even 
you yourself think ’—if you chose to allow it. 

1. 105. pr Tov épov oiket vodv. This half-line probably comes from 
a the Andromeda, which Dionysus had been reading; though the Schol. 

' refers to the Andromache of Euripides, ll. 237 or 581, the similarity 

i being only slight. Dionysus substitutes éxeus ydp ol«tav for the original 

ending éyw ydp dpreéaas, The general meaning is ‘ don’t take upon your- 

' self to manage my views: you have a ménage of your own,’ sc. the 

department of gluttony. For ofxoy oixeiy in this sense cp. Phoeniss. 486, 
1231, etc.; and cp. the phrase ol«ety méAuv, 

1.107. mept éyod. The allusion to ‘dinner’ makes Xanthias feel 
more than ever that he is left unnoticed,.out in the cold. 

l. 109. kata oqv plynov, i.e. even as you came with club and lion- 
skin to fetch (éri as in sup. 69) Cerberus. The Greek would naturally 
run dvmep vena FAGov. . Tavra por ppdcoy, but rovrous (112) follows 
the gender of rovs févous, the nearer word. Dionysus wants to know 
where Heracles found civil hosts and clean beds on the journey, and 
‘entertainment for man and beast.’ By avamavAas he means ‘ resting- 
places ;” and by éxrpomds. ‘the branchings.of the road,’ points at which 
information about the route would. be specially valuable. Others make 
éxrpown almost equivalent to dvamavaAa, a place where one ‘turns aside’ 
to rest; .so in Lat. deversoriae. Starrar are ‘rooms.’ The personal 

’ word aavSoxeutpiat, *landladies,’.comes curiously in the list, especially 
as it is followed immediately by Swov. There is no authority for ren- 
dering it ‘hostelries ;? so we must-regard the word as a sort of echo of 
Edvous sup. 109. Herwerden conjectures mavdoxei’ api’. 

1.116. xatovye. It is doubtful if these words should be the begin- 
ning of what ‘Dionysus, or the ‘end of what Heracles says. The former 
has the analogy of inf. 164, and would mean ‘it is not for you to begin 
to talk about daring and adventure.’ But if we assign the whole line to 
Heracles, & cxérAs€, roAuhoas yap léva: nal ov ye; the meaning will 
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be, as Fritzsche renders it, ‘/« adeo cum tua ignavia, ut ego, tre 
audebis ?’ 

l.117. rv S8av, depending on dpdfe, as in Soph. Trach. 1122 77s 
pT pos Faw ris éuiis ppdowyv év ols viv ~ort, Thus we shall be able to 
retain the MS. reading $mws. Kock adopting Bergk’s reading 8:n joins 
it with ray 680v, on the analogy of Saou ys, etc. This would dispose 
of the changed construction with ¢pd(eyv in the next line. Fritzsche 
would write ppd¢e vgv 636», which seems to be corroborated by the 
singulars Oepuhv, yuypay, cp. inf. 319. 

1,121. dad KéAw Kat Opaviov, ‘by rope and bench.” We may sup- 
pose a pause to be made after Qpaviov, so as to let kpepdcavn come 
in asa surprise. ‘Towing-rope’ (Thuc. 4. 25 wapanAcévrav Grd xdhw 
és tiv Meoofhvny) and ‘rowing-bench’ would represent a very natural 
way of proceeding on a river or canal: but xpepdoavri fixes the inter- 
pretation of xdAws to the ‘noose,’ and Opaviov to the ‘footstool,’ to be 
kicked away in the moment of hanging oneself. 

], 122. arvynpay, ‘choky,’ ‘stifling,’ in a double sense. 

1, 123. ovvropos, ‘a short-cut,’ as in 7d ovvroua rhs 6800 Hat. 1. 
185. Perhaps there is an allusion in the word to the ‘chopping up’ of 
the hemlock (cp. évréuvev), as there is in rerpppévy, which means 
‘well-beaten ’ or ‘ well-pounded ;’ being equally applicable to drpaxds 
or adver. Cp. Plat. Phaed. 116 D éveyxarw mis 7d gappaxov el 
vTérpimras. 

1.126. 8voyxelpepov, ‘chilly,’ ‘bleak.’ The effect of the hemlock 
was to paralyse the lower extremities first; the cold and the insensibility 
gradually mounting upwards. So, in the prison, the officer who adminis- 
tered the hemlock to Socrates kept watching the effect of the poison: 
opcdpa mécas rov xd8a fipero el aicbavorro’ 6 8 obK épy. wal perd rovTo 
aves Tas Kvnpas’ cal éwayiay obras Hiv éwedeixvuto ws WuxoTd TE Kal 
afryvutro Phaed. 117 E. 

1.127. «ardvrn, ‘downhill,’ with allusion to the leap from the tower 
(inf.). Dionysus, being ‘a poor walker,’ is bidden to ‘stroll’ (kaQep- 
arvetv) down to the outer Cerameicus (1d eaAAorow mpodoreov Tis wéAEws 
Thue. 2. 34), the burial place of illustrious citizens, on the N.E. side of 
Athens, between the Thriasian Gate (AimvAoy) and the Gardens of the 
Academy. There he was to climb the ‘lofty tower,’ said to have been 
built by Timon the misanthrope. 

L131. Join évretOev 062 (Oedopat), ‘watch therefrom’ (cp. 0e@ yp’ 
dd rov réyous Ach. 262), ‘the torch-race starting’ (cp. dpsévas wAoior 
Hdt. 5. 42; des dwd BadBidow tué re wat rovrovi Eq. 1159; and 
d&pernpia (sc. ypayuph), in the senre of the ‘starting-place’ in a race). The 
common interpretation, ‘watch the flinging-down of a torch therefrom,’ 
as the signal for the torch-race to start, seems to be only an invention of 
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the Schol. Aapwds is frequently used as=Aapnadndopia, so Aapnada 
édpapes Vesp. 1203. 

1], 132. «dmwer’, “and next, when the spectators say “start them off,” 
then do you also start yourself off,’ sc. from the top of the tower. For 
imperatival infinitive cp. Nub. 850; Eq. 1039. 

1.134. Opto Svo. This does not mean ‘the two membranes, or 
lobes, of the brain’ (Mitchell); but ‘two brain-puddings ;’ @ptov being 
a sort of rissole or forcemeat, popular in Athens. Of course he means 
he should break his head and scatter his brains; but he expresses this 
by an allusion to a favourite dish—a much more likely phrase than a 
technical and almost medical one. It is difficult to see why he empha- 
sises S¥o. Perhaps to intensify the notion of utter and complete death ; 
as in Lat. dts perit. 

1,137. tére, sc. when you went to fetch Cerberus. 

1.138. wavv. It seems better to take wdvv as qualifying peydaAny, 
as raxd wdvv Plut. 57; for the word &Bvogov needs no expletive. The 
lake is the ’Ayepovgia Aipyn. 

1.139. tTuvvovrol. Probably the hand is hollowed, to illustrate 
jocosely the smallness of a boat ‘only so big.’ Cp. Ach. 367. 

1.140. 680’ 6B6Aw, Charon’s minimum (and ordinary) fee was one 
obol: but this may have varied with the inclination of the passengers. 
Or Dionysus may be represented as taking a ‘ return-ticket ;’ his being a 
special case. This is borne out by a passage in Apuleius (Met. 6. 18), 
where the Turris bids Psyche to take a double fare; one to give to Charon 
(avaro sent) on embarking, the other to pay on her return. Anyhow, 
the particular sum is fixed upon to point the allusion to the d:aferla, 
or daily allowance by the State of two obols to the poorer citizens 
during the festivals, to pay for their admission to the theatre. Cp. éy 
totv Suoiy dBdrAav Oewpeivy Demosth. 234. 33. The increase of this 
allowance, and the extension of it to other entertainments; and, 
generally, the diversion of every available portion of the revenue to the 

- Theoric fund, from which the grant was made, was an ‘effective instru- 
7 ment’ (as péya SuvacGov) in the hands of Athenian demagogues. There 
may be an allusion to the pic@ds d&acrixds, or jury-man’s fee; and the 
puaOds ExxAnovaotixés, A Compensation-fee to the citizen for his loss of 
time in sitting in the é*xAnoia, which seems to have been one obol 
originally, and two later. Theseus, the typical hero of Athens and 
founder of her popular institutions, is represented as having introduced 
this peculiarly national fee into.the lower world (Onoevs Hyayev). 

1.145. BépBopov, ‘mud.’ This Slough of Despond appears in Plato, 
Phaed. 69 C ds dy dubyros nai dréAcoros eis"Atdou ddixnrar év BopBopy 
KeloeTat. 


L151. Mopotpou pijow. Morsimus, son of Philocles (Eq. 401; 
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Pax 800), is ridiculed as a contemptible writer of Tragedy. To ‘ write 
out’ (éxypddeoGar Av. 982) a speech from one of his plays is sufficient 
crime to ensure punishment in the nether world. The absurd climax is 
like the contrast between Nero and Orestes in Juvenal, Sat. 8. 217 foll. 
‘Sed nec | Electrae iugulo se polluit, aut Spartani | sanguine coniugii; 
nullis aconita propinquis | miscuit; in scena nunquam cantavit Orestes ; | 
Troica non scripsit.’ 

1. 153. muppixy (sc. dpynots) is a war-dance in which the dancers 
represented by their gestures and movements the various incidents of a 
battle. Here the allusion is rather to the musical accompaniment than 
to the dance itself. Ktvyolas, a dithyrambic poet, is a favourite butt of 
Aristophanes for his impiety (inf. 365); and for his many bodily diseases 
and miserable leanness (Av. 1372 foll.; see inf. 1437). That there was 
sober truth in this, and not merely the licence of a comic poet, may be 
gathered from the severe judgment passed on him by Lysias (quoted in 
Athenaeus 12. 551 foll.) and Plato (Gorg. 501 foll.). 

1.155. év0a8e, ‘in this upper world.’ 

1.157. dv&pav yuvarxdv, asyndeton, as in Soph. Ant. 1079. 

1.159. &vos. The heavily-laden Xanthias, hearing of all these 
delights, feels that he is indeed the ‘ass celebrating the mysteries :’ 
a proverbial phrase for one who has ‘all the kicks, and none of the 
halfpence.’ For the Athenians, on their sacred procession to Eleusis, 
would carry their necessary baggage on the back of an ass, whose share 
in the festivity would thus be very unenviable. Ste vos non vobis. With 
the phrase pvornpia dyev (not to be taken as equivalent to gépev) cp. 
Gecpopdpia, Asovicra, éoprhy, Ouciay, dye (Hdt. 1.147). Here Xanthias 
flings his burden to the ground. These two lines are in by-play, and do 
not interrupt the construction. 

1. 164. yaipe is, properly, the salutation of greeting, and tylawve of 
farewell: but xaipe may stand loosely for either. 

1.165. ov 8é, sc. Xanthias, who complains of having to take up the 
things again, ‘ before he has so much as set them down.’ 

1. 168. av éxdepopéve, ‘of those that are being carried ont to 
burial.’ Here Sons follows rather than 6s, because no person is as yet 
referred to. But dons émt todr’ Epxerar seems rather an unmeaning 
phrase, and it is tempting to follow Meineke and omit the line, as a 
needless gloss. If we retain it, we must render, ‘who happens to be 
coming for this purpose,’ sc. éw? ry éxpopdy. Or dnt rofr’ may be the 
intention of a journey to Hades, cp. Xen. Anab. 2. 5. 22 dAAd zi 8) 
tyas tfdy dwodéoa ove tnt rovro fAGopey; Eur. Bacch. 967, when 
Pentheus says éwt 763° ¢pxopuar= ‘that is my intention.’ ém ratr’=s 
‘hither ;’ or éwi rar’ =‘ to the same place,’ have been conjectured. 

1, 169. rér’ gp’ dye, ‘ in that case take me with you.’ This is better 
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than to render, ‘then [it will be] for me to take them;’ for épew, not 
dyew, has been the regular word in use here for ‘carrying.’ The infin. 
may be the exclamatory expression of a wish, as Zed wdrep, # Alavra 
Aaxeiv } Tudéos vidy Il. 7.179; or, more likely, there is some word like 
€d0fe to be supplied in the mind, as in the formal phraseology of laws, 
treaties, etc. ; éry 52 elvar tds orovdds wevrixovra, But a similar use of 
infin. is found in Soph. O.R. 462, Eur. Tro. 421; Plat. Crat. 426 B; 
Thuc. 5.9. § 5 (7). Trans., ‘then, [resolved] that you do take me.’ 

1.170, ‘ovrovi, ‘yonder.” Meineke follows Hirschig’s emendation 
éxpépovory ovroti, 

1171. ovros. Dionysus hails the vexpds, ‘ Ho there! it is you that 
I mean, you the dead man.’ 

1.172, oxevdpia, a coaxing diminutive, =‘a bit of baggage.’ 

1,174. twdye0’, probably, as the Schol. says, 6 vexpés pyoe mpds rovs 
vexpopédpous, ‘move on upon your journey.’ So émaye Nub. 1298 ; Vesp. 
290. Others consider the words to be addressed to Dionysus and 
Xanthias, who were delaying the funeral procession, ‘move out of my 
way, you men!’ for iwaye (intrans.) generally has the force of ‘ moving 
off,’ and ‘clearing the way.’ So the Satyrs (Eur. Cycl. 53) cry to the 
he-goat &nay’, & daar’ d xepdora. But tpets (notice he does not say o¢w) 
suggests that the words are addressed to a different set of persons from 
those whom he has just been accosting. 

1.175. édv EupB, ‘to see if I can make any arrangement.’ The 
drachma contained six obols, so that the highest offer of Dionysus only 
reaches 1} drachmae instead of the 2, which the dead man insists upon. 

1,177. dvaBupnv. As a deving man might say, ‘Strike me dead if 
I accept it!’ so a-dead man may humorously be supposed to reverse the 
anathema, and say, ‘Let me rather come back again to life than that!” 

1. 178. as oepvds, * how loftily the scoundrel ‘bears himself! shan’t 


. he suffer for this! I will trudge along with you.’ The dead man having 


proved impracticable, Xanthias is as good as his word. 

1.180, 61, mapaBadod, ‘avast there! bring the boat alongside!’ 
Charon, whose voice is heard, but whose boat is not yet in sight, seems to 
have a rower on board; unless we suppose him to be shouting to himself. 

1.184. yxatp’ & Xdpwv. The line is said to be borrowed from a 
Satyric drama called Aethon, by one Achaeus. Perhaps Dionysus, 
remembering the usual triple invocation to the dead (rpis dvoa: Od. 
9. 65) thought it was the proper form of address to the Ferryman of the 
Dead. The Schol. proposes to assign one salutation to Dionysus, 
Xanthias, and the dead man, respectively. The jingle in the line is, 
of course, intentional, as in a popular English burlesque, ‘O Medea, my 
dear! O my dear Medea!’ 

1.185. dvamavAas. Charon, with the regular sing-song.of a railway 
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porter, runs over the list of the places at which he is prepared to disem- 
bark passengers. 

1. 186. “Ovov woxds, a fanciful name, ‘ Woolasston,’ thrown into 
a plural like @©78a:, ’A@jva:, etc. It seems to refer to the proverb dvoyv 
xeipesv, expressing useless labour, analogous to our ‘ great cry and little 
wool,’ where, however, the reference is to the ‘shearing’ of the pig and 
not the ass. Bergk’s correction (followed by Meineke), “Oxvov wAoxds, 
seems more ingenious than probable. Ocnus is said to have been repre- 
sented in a fresco of Polygnotus, as sitting and plaiting a rope of hay, 
while an ass, standing near him, eats it as fast as he plaits it. Such 
fruitless work as the ‘ plaiting of Ocnus’ might be compared with the 
punishment of Sisyphus and the Danaides. 

1.187. KepBepious isa travesty of the Homeric Kiupepious Od. 11. 13, 
where the Schol. says that KepBepiouvs was read by Aristarchus and 
Crates. Képaxas, =‘ perdition,’ comes in as a comical interruption 
between geographical names. At Talvapov, the S. promontory of 
Laconia, there was supposed to be a subterranean communication with 
the lower world: cp. ‘Taenarias fauces, alta ostia Ditis’ Virg. Geor. 
4- 467. 

1.288. «aod oxfoev Soxeis ; ‘where do you mean to put to shore?’ 
cp. vées Exxov és rH ’"Apyodisa xwpnv Hdt. 6.92; 7H AnAq écxov Thuc. 
3. 29. 

1.189. ood y’ otvexa, ‘ yes, as far as you are concerned!’ Charon 
is quite willing that Dionysus should go to—perdition. 

L191. Ti (sc. vavpayiav) wept r&v kpedv. A life-and-death struggle 
is described in Vesp. 375 by the words roy wept Yuyxijs Spdpov Spapeiv. 
Analogous to this is the proverbial phrase 6 Aayws row wept xpeav rpéxet, 
i.e. ‘a race for neck-or-nothing.’ Thus the battle of Arginusae is called 
here the ‘ life-struggle’ for Athenian existence. But Charon is speaking 
bitterly. He has a grievance respecting this battle, for the unburied 
‘carcases’ of the drowned sailors were so many fees lost to him: and 
he seems to allude to this by the coarsest word which he can apply 
to a dead body; using xpe@v for cwparoy, like the vulgar phrase— 
‘cold meat.’ Dr. Verrall (Class. Rev. 3. p. 258) suggests that the 
allusion is to the enfranchisement promised to the slaves who fought in 
the battle. They would then have the citizen’s right to eat the sacrificial 
meats at the registration-festival ‘rd «péa ef "Awarovpiwy Thesm. 558); 
and so they were ‘fighting for their meat.’ 

1.192. d0aApidv. Ophthalmia was, probably, a favourite excuse of 
Athenian malingerers, and was sometimes artificially produced for the 
purpose. For ov ydp dAX’ see on sup. 58. 

ol. 194. Atalvov. The Stone of Withering is intended to have an 
uncanny sound, suggestive of dry bones and sapless dead. 
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1. 196. tH Evvérvxov éfimv; Xanthias says, to himself, ‘ What 
(unlucky thing) did I encounter as I left home?’ Omens at the begin- 
ning of a journey (évdédcoc obuBodro Aesch. P.V. 487) were supposed to 
foretell whether it would be attended by good or bad luck: like the 
parrae recinenits omen of Horace, or our common superstition about 
magpies. But, perhaps, r@ is masc.=‘whom?’ alluding to the ‘evil 
eye.’ 

l. 197. et ms vt Aci, ‘if any one.else is going on board ;’ a necessary 
emendation for the MS. reading émmAe?. The words of Charon, «a@.lf’ 
éni karyy. mean, ‘sit a¢ your oar,’ for rowing. Dionysus chooses to 
interpret them, ‘sit o7 your oar’ («a@(e.. émt tov oxipwoda Nub. 254), 
and proceeds to act accordingly. Perhaps ‘sit Zo your oar’ might 
express the ambiguity. Then, when rebuked, he does indeed ‘ put forth 
his hands and stretch them out,’ but he sits motionless on the bench, 
and makes no pretence of rowing. 

1. 202. od py pAvapyceas; Lit. ‘ will you not not-trifle?’ i.e. ‘don’t 
trifle,’ as in Nub. 367; Vesp. 397; Eur. Hipp. 213; Suppl. 1066; Andr.757. 
Goodwin, M. and T. § 89. 2 foll. speaks of this use merely as a ‘strong 
prohibition,’ meaning ‘you shall not;’ and does not interpret it, as 
explained above, by an interrogative force. For éxwv, with the force of 
‘continuance’ (‘don’t 4¢ef trifling !’), see inf. 512; Nub.131, etc. avriBds, 
‘with firm planted foot,’ sc. against the stretcher, or the bottom of the 
boat. -Cp. Eur. Bacch. 1126 mAevpaiow dyriBaoa rod Svadaipovos, Soph. 
El. 575 Bracdel’s woAAG avr Bas. 

l. 204. G@arAdtrrwros. Dionysus excuses his awkwardness on the 
ground of his being ‘a land-lubber, and no-Salaminian.’ The natives of 
Salamis were thorough-going sailors. ‘There may also be an allusion to 
the famous sea-fight at Salamis, and the word may be compared with 
MapaSovopdaya Ach. 181; Nub. 986. There may be a further allusion 
to the decadence of the Athenian navy; in which so many slaves 
served. 

1. 206. é€pBdAqs, probably xeipas evap is to be understood; and so 
éuBadAew will be parallel to Lat. zxcumbere remis. So Od. 10. 129 
éuBaréev x&myot, and, as here, ris éuBadet Eq. 602. The péAy will 
help him to keep time, like the measured chant of the «eAevorys, alluded 
to inf. kataxéAeve Sy, ‘start the time then!’ 

1, 207. Batpdxwv kuKvwv, asyndeton, as sup. 157. Bothe’s conjecture 
Barpaxokuxvey, ‘frog-swans,’ seems a very likely emendation, We 
may cp. such forms as immoxav@apos, lrmoxévravpos, kuvadwirnt, oT povdio- 
KapyAos, and, inf. 929, ypunderot, 932 lrnadéxtap. This Chorus of 
‘Frogs,’ which gives its name to the play, is technically called mapayopy- 
‘nua, sc. ‘the part of a by-chorus;’ or, more likely, ‘a supplementary 
provision’ by the Archon, who xopdv didwo1. The real Chorus in this play 
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ists of Mvora, the Frogs, probably, never appearing on the stage, 

only letting their song be heard * behind the scenes,’ as we say. 

ular wapayxopyyqpara are found in the Pax 114; Vesp. 248; Aesch. 

2. 1032. 

215. dpol, ‘in honour of,” ‘on the subject of.” This is the regular 
ning of a dithyrambic hymn. The dithyrambic poets were nick- 
ted dypavacres, because of the frequent commencement of their 
ans with the words dui pos atGs dvaxra. See on Nub. §95, and cp. 
beginning of the (Ilomeric) Hymn to Dionysus (6.1) dupt Arwyucor 
yvoopat, and Eur. Troad. 41t dpi poe “IAcov, & Movoa, decor. 

Vvojov. It is impossible to localise Nysa, for, wherever the worship 
Dionysus was in vogue, a Mt. Nysa was sure to be found, whether in 
eece, Asia Minor, Ethiopia, or India. 

- 217. Aipvars. Thucydides (2. 15) speaks of 7d é» Aipvats A:orvgou, 
ra dpyaurepa Awriaa tp Swdexary woceiras év pnvt "AvOecrnpam., and 
‘mosthenes (contr. Neaer. 1371) gives exactly the same account. This 
rimitive L)ionysian festival’ is the Anthesteria (not to be confounded 
.th the Lenaea, which was celebrated in the month Gamelion). The 
¥steries connected with the celebration of the Anthesteria were held at 
wht in the ancient temple év Aipvats, a low-lying part of Athers, 
ice a swamp, near the Ilissus. 
fv lax toapev, ‘ which we pealed forth ;’ sc. when we were living frogs 

the upper world. For just as Orion (Od. 11.572) reappears in Hadcs 
ill hunting the same beasts that he had hunted in life; so there may be 
Lp~posed to be, as Kock says, Barpayaw eidwdka xapovray in the lower 
orld, still following their old pursuits. 

lL. 219. yurpovos. Xurzpo was the name of the third division of the 
stival of Anthesteria. ‘The first day was called M@oryia, the second 
des (Ach. 961 foll.), a day of revelling and drunkenness, so that the 
opulace on the morning of the third day was well called 6 xpa:waAo- 
wos 6xAos. On the day of the Xurpus, fofs of pulse were offered to 
puis xOorcos. 

l. 220, dudv répevos. The marshy ground of Aiyva belonged by a 
ort of right to Frogs. 

l. azar. dyd 8€ y’. The chart of the Frogs quickens, and forccs 
oor Dionysus to row a faster stroke. ‘It's very good fun for you,’ he 
ays, ‘but / am beginning to get sure, Master Croakie! though of cours: 
ox care nothing about that.’ 

lL. 226. dbra106 atte xcdt, ‘to blazes with you, croak and all!’ 
‘his use with aires is commoner with the plural; but cp. avrg gape: 
Md. 8. 186; abr@ ywpur® ib. 21. §4; avry Acyxy Thesm. 826. 

l. 227. obBdv ydp dot’ GAN’ F Kod§, ‘for you are nothing else but 
roak.’ For ovdty aid’ §, i.e. nihil aliud nisi, cp. Lysist. 427 ot8.» 
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mov GAX’ 4 Karndelov cxonay. But it is difficult to decide when to 
write dAA’[o] 4, and when dAA’[a] #. Sometimes there is no doubt, as in 
Xen. Anab. 4. 6. 11 dvdpes ovdap7 pavepol eloiw GAN’ 4 Kara tavrny Ti 
sduv. Kriiger, § 69. 4. 6, suggests that GAA’ # should be written when 
the effect to be produced is to bring a fact into prominence; and GAA’ § 
to point an exception. 

1. 228. eixérws y’, & wodAd mpdrrov, ‘and well we may, you med- 
dlesome fellow.” So woAAad npdrrow inf. 749. Cp. woAumpaypoveiv. 

1. 230, K«epoBaras, variously interpreted as (1) ‘God of the horny 
hoof,’ cornipes ; cp. rpayémous Simonid. 134; alyixddns h. Hom. 18. 2. 373 
or, (2) ‘roving the mountain peaks:’ cp. iyieépara wérpay Nub. 597. 
The Schol. gives (3) ; but the former is doubtless right. 

6 kadapdpOoyya (sc. wéAn) walfwv, ‘who plays a lively strain on his 
pipe ;’ cp. évowAla waifey Pind. O. 13.123. The Pan-pipe proper con- 
sisted of a row of reeds of unequal height, Virg. Ecl. 2. 32. 

1. 232. &8v daoAvpiov rpédw, ‘which I cultivate at the water’s edge 
in the pools to support the strings of the lyre;’ or ‘as backing for the 
lyre.’ The Sévat seems to have been used to make the (vyaya in which 
the «dAAomes were inserted; and the lower bar was properly called 
troAvptov or pdayas. Here there seems to be a confusion between the 
upper and lower bar. 

1, 236. pAveratvas, ‘blisters’ on the hands from rowing. Cp. Vesp. 
IL{Q pyTE KwTNY pHTE AdyxNY BNTE pAveTatvay AaBwy, 

1. 244. «vtretpov is generally identified with the marsh plant ‘ galin- 
gale,’ and @Aéws may be the ‘ flowering rush.” 

1, 245. woAuvkoAtpBovow péAecow (so Reisig, as the simplest 
emendation for the unmetrical woAveoAvpBoor .péAeorv), ‘in the music 
of our strain, as we plunge and plunge again.’ 

1, 246. SpBpov. Frogs are liveliest when rain is threatening: but the 
joke lies in the frogs diving into the water to escape a wetting from the 
rain; and when there ‘singing over the mazy dance of the pool in the 
watery depths with splash and plash of many a bursting bubble.’ 

1. 251. court wap’ dpav AapBavw, ‘there! I'm getting this from you.’ 
Dionysus means he is taking a lesson from them, and emulating their 
croak. But they understand ‘getting’ to mean ‘robbing’ you of your 
croak; which explains Savd rdpa mecdpecda, ‘then it will go hard 
with us.’ ‘ But,’ says Dionysus, ‘it will go much harder with me if I 
burst my lungs in rowing’ to the quick tune of your croaking. See on 
sup. 206. 

1. 259. Stécov Gv xavSavy, ‘to the full compass of our throat.’ 

1. 262. ovr ydp. Dionysus outdoes the frogs in shouting his 
Bpexexexé{, declaring ‘ye shall not beat me at that:’ till at last he 
silences them. 
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1. 266. rq wod, ‘with your own croak.’ Others read tot = ‘till I 
silence your croak.’ 

1, 268. peAAov dpa, ‘I was pretty sure to stop you sooner or later.’, 
A regular phrase to express satisfaction at a successful effort, as Nub. 
1301 éuedAdv o° dpa aivnoev byw. So Ach. 347; Vesp. 460. 

1. 269. & wate, ‘avast rowing there! shove alongside with the 
paddle, step out when you've paid your fare.’ 

1.271. 4 Savas; ‘is Xanthias there?’ or 7 ZavGia, ‘Ho, Xanthias!’ 
He had gone round the lake (sup. 193) and was to await his master at 
the Withering Stone. Dionysus is obliged to shout, as he cannot see 
Xanthias in the darkness. 

1.375. €eyev, sc. Heracles; sup. 145 foll. 

1. 276. «ai vuvi y’ dpa. Dionysus looks slily at the spectators when 
he says he ‘still has his eye on the reprobates." This good humoured 
abuse of the audience is a standing form of joke, cp. inf. 783; Nub. 1096 
foll.; Vesp. 73 foll. 

1, 278. mpotévar. Xanthias suggests that it is ‘best to move on,’ as 
they are just at the place which Heracles had described as infested with 
monsters. ‘He shall rue it,’ cries Dionysus, ‘he was exaggerating the 
horrors to make me afraid, because he knew that I was a man of war, 
and he was jealous of me.’ 

1. 282. yatpov, ‘conceited.’ The line is parodied from the Philoc- 
tetes of Euripides, where Odysseus is reproaching himself for his needless 
braggadocio in encountering perils; obdév yap obrw yavpov ws dvijp épu. 

1. 284. G£tdv 1 rijs 6500. Dionysus would like to meet with som 
adventure worthy of his heroic journey to Hades. : 

1,285. Kat py, although regularly coming at the beginning of the 
sentence, still keeps its force here of introducing something for the first 
time; so inf. 287. 

1. 286. éomoG6_e viv (&. Dionysus betrays his innate cowardice at | 
the first alarm, and begs Xanthias to take the post of danger on each 
occasion. 

1291. éw’ adriy to, ‘let me go after her!” 

1. 293. "“Epmovoa, the name of a spectre belonging to the train of 
HWecate, and haunting lonely spots at night. The Empusa s¢ems to have 
had something in common with the Ghoul and the Vampire; but its 
main peculiarity was the power of assuming different shapes, like 
Proteus. So the mother of Aeschines is called ‘Empusa’ by Demo- 
sthenes (18. 130), é« rov wayra roety Kal wacxew wal yiyvecOa. 

1. 295. PoAl(rvov. Dionysus is reduced to such abject terror that he 
accepts as so many new horrors the most ridiculous belongings that 
Xanthias attributes to the Empusa. 

lL. 297. leped. The priest of Dionysus sat in a conspicuous place in 
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the theatre; and Dionysus rushes across the stage to get his protection. 
‘Save me, that I may sit with you at the wine party ;’ which was given 
when the acting was over. 

1. 298. ob pi kadeis. See on sup. 202. Dionysus fears to be ad- 
dressed in his assumed character of Heracles, who was in ill repute with 
the powers below: and the name of Dionysus was even worse, as sug- 
gesting anything but a hero. 

1, 301. 0° qarep épxer. It seems that these words must be addressed 
by Xanthias to Dionysus, ‘go on as you are going,’ i. e. ‘ go straight on’ 
without fear. So Lysist. 834 @ mérm’ 16’ dp0nv fivnep Epxet THY dduv. 
Nor 1 eed we be surprised at the next words Setpo, Seip’, & Séoaora, if 
we suppose that Dionysus, too terrified to do as Xanthias tells him, 
is preparing to run off in the opposite direction. 

l. 303. dSonep “HyéAoxos, sc. EAeye. Hegelochus, the protagonist in 
the Orestes of Euripides, had to repeat the line é« xupdrav ydp at&ts ad 
yaAnv’ (i.e. yaAnva,*a calm’) ‘pw. But by some intonation of his voice, 
probably by not carrying the sound of the v (after elision) on to the & 
in ép&, he made it sound like yaAjv (from yaAjj, ‘a weasel’). It is like the 
old jest about the weasel and the stoat : ‘it is so (w)easily distinguished ; 
indeed, it is (s‘to’a}tally different.’ Such a story is very suggestive of the 
nicety of Greek prenunciation, and the sharp ears of an Athenian 
audience. A play called ‘ Loth’ was once being acted in Paris; and an 
actor declaimed the words // a vaincu Loth in such a way as to sound 
like ‘J/ a vingt culottes” Ynstantly one of the audience shouted ‘ Ow’ 
en donne d fauteur !’ and the house was convulsed. 

1. 307. wxptao’[a!. * How pale I turned,’ says Dionysus, ‘when I 
caught sight of her!’ ‘Yes,’ retorts Xanthias, staring at the jolly red 
face of the priest (sup. 297) ‘and yonder priest showed his fear for you 
with a crimson flush.’ Probably there is an intentional ambiguity in the 
twép in composition with the verb, meaning not only ‘he reddened oa 
your behalf,’ but, ‘he reddened even more than you were blanched.’ 

1,311. ai@épa. Sce on sup. 100. Here Xanthias implies that Euri- 
pides with his incongruous phraseology is the cause of all his master’s 
troubles. 

1, 315. mrntavres, ‘crouching down,’ so as not to be seen by the 
Mvorat, The whole scene is intended to represent the sacred rites of the 
Kleusinia, and specially the proceedings on the sixth day of the festival 
(2cth of Boedromion); when the statue of Jacchus was borne in the 
midst of a torch-light procession along the Sacred Road from Athens to 
Kleusis. Other references are made to certain details of the festival, as 
e.g. to the customary badinage when the procession reached the bridge 
over the Cephisus (yepupapcs, see inf. 416-430); and to the revelry 
that was kept up through the night (mavyvxiées inf. 371). Seeing that 
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since the occupation of Deceleia the procession along the shore to Eleusis 
had been discontinued, and the Mysteries conveyed by sea, this represent- 
ation before an Athenian audience of their national religious festival 
must have produced a profound effect. 

1. 319. €ppafe vev, sc. Heracles, sup. 154 foll. 

1. 320. Svmep Avayépas. We know of a Diagoras, a native of Melos, 
contemporary with Pindar and Simonides. who was a lyric poet and 
wrote in honour of the Gods. There wa; also a Diagoras, a student of 
the Atomistic Philosophy. who went by the name of 6 d@eos, and who 
poured contempt upon the national Gods of Hellas. The question 
remains unsolved, whether there were two personages of the same name, 
or whether Diagoras in his later years abandoned and decried the faith 
of his earlier life. Aristophanes appears to take him as the type of an 
atheist ; at any rate in Nub. 830, where Socrates is slily identified with 
him in the phrase Zw«parns 6 MyAcos. It is likely, then, that Svmep 
A.aycpas means ‘whom Diagoras insults.’ The joke consists in the 
unexpected introduction of a name which must have been as far as 
possible from everyone's thouyhts. 

1. 324. oAvtipos év €5pacs. As the under-world is a shadowy 
reflection of the world above. we may suppose a reference to be made 
here to the ‘Iaxxerov in the Cerameicus, though év0a5e really = Hades. 
The ‘richly-clustered myrtle wreath laden with berries’ was officially 
wom in the procession by the Priests and Mystae. 

1. 327. OQacwras, asin Fur Bacch. 549. This chorus sounds like an 
echo from the play of the Bacchae. 

1. 334. tiypav. There is no need to aiter this to woxwov, as Hamaker, 
or 7 éyxav, as Bentley: Trans. ‘keeping time with fearless foot to the 
reckless sportive rite that hath the fullest share of festive joy, the sacred 
dance kept holy for the hallowed Mystae.’ lerhaps lepav is only a gloss 
upon dyvav, so that we may better read with Kock dyvdv dains pera 
puoraiat yopeiay, Here typav means the act of worship, as paid to the 
God, finding its nearer definition in the subsequent xcpetav, which had 
indeed been already suggested by the use of éyxatakpouwv (cp. éyxpovwy 
inf. 374). 

1. 338. «wmpooémvevoe, impers..‘ what a delicious whiff reached me of 
roast pork!’ This would be the flesh of the xoipor puoriwaéi (Ach. 764), 
which were sacrificed during the festival. 

1. 33). otxouv drpép’ ‘Eas, ‘won't you keep quiet, on the chance of 
getting a bit of sausage ?’ meaning, ‘Do keep quiet, and you shall have a 
bit.’ Or, perhaps, ‘Can’t you keep quict even if you do get a whi:t 
of sausage?’ lut the former interpretation is more likely. 

1. 340. €yepe, ‘Fan up the flame of the blazing torches; for thou 
hast come brandishing them in thy hands, O lacchus, morning-star of 
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our midnight rite.’ This, the reading of almost all the MSS., hails 
Tacchus as he joins his votaries torch in hand (6 Baxyxets 3 éxow wupowdyn 
prdya meveas éx vapOnkos dicoe: Bacch. 145) and cries to him to fan the 
flame by swinging the torch faster. Most modern editors omit ydp xevs 
(f*xes in two MSS.), but without sufficient reason; though no doubt 
it simplifies the construction greatly. 

1. 343. €yyerat, ‘is all ablaze.’ 

1. 347. ér@v..évavrovs. Cp. Od. 1.16 GAA’ Sre 8) ros HAGE wept- 
wAopévow éviauray, where éros is the definite date, reached by sundry 
revolutions of év:avroi = periods of twelve-months. ‘ The lengthy periods 
of ancient years.’ But the parallel is not close, as in Homer émavrwy is 
a gen. absol. Cp. Propert. 1. 417 formosi temporis aetas. 

1. 349. Tipas, as sup. 334, ‘ sacred service.’ 

1. 351. mpoBadny, ‘lead forth, O blessed one, with stately step to the 
flowery marish-floor (sc. Atyvat) our youths to join the dance.’ 

1. 354. As Kock remarks, these anapaests are not pronounced by the 
whole Chorus, but: by the Leader, who represents the hierophant in the 
sacred procession. The words tpets, etc. (inf. 370) are addressed by him 
to the yopeural. | 

étioracOat, ‘withdraw himself from:’ as Soph. Aj. 672 églorara: 82 
vuxros alavijs KvKdos | TH AevKonwrAM Péyyos Huepg PAcyev. Cp. the 
Lat. formula, ‘procul, o procul este, profant.’ 

1, 356. Movodv reads like a surprise for Muorév, and serves to show 
that the sacred rites of Poetry rather than of Religion form the real 
subject of the scene. 

Join €xépeucev (as well as etSev) with dpyra, the accus. being analogous 
to such uses as ‘OAbpma vixav, Cp. xopeverw SoiBor Pind. Isthm. 1. 7. 

1. 357. Kparivov. To be ‘initiated into the mysteries of the bull- 
eating Cratinus’ is, similarly, a surprise for some phrase referring to the 
‘mysteries of Demeter.’ The word tavpoddyos is obscure. It may 
either be an epithet transferred to the votary from Dionysus himself, 
who had a wild and savage side to his character: or it may be applied 
to Cratinus in the sense of ‘headstrong,’ ‘reckless ;’ just as in Eq. 526 
foll. he is described as a torrent sweeping the plain. Possibly the 
‘eating of bulls’ may be supposed to have given a savage spirit, as the 
eating of garlic (cp. Acharn. 166) made the Odomanti warlike. Cp, 
wpopayoy xdpy Bacch. 139. 

1. 358. 4 Bwpoddxots, ‘or takes pleasure in scurrilous utterances, 
when they play their part out of due season.’ There is a time for all 
things, even for scurrility: but there is no excuse for exhibiting it at the 
wrong time, Totro rovotow means BapddAoxor t elrovaty, as, perhaps, 
sup. 168 én todr’ épyera, where see note. 

1. 359. ordow, not so much ‘ insurrection’ as ‘ party strife.’ 
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1. 361. dpxwv, ‘captain over,’ to harmonise with the naval metaphor 
in xepatopévys = ‘ storm-tossed.’ 

1, 362. ramdppnt’, ‘things contraband of war;’ like the (wpevpara 
Eq. 279 foll. Aegina, from its position in relation to Athens and the 
Peloponnese, would serve as an entrepét for such illegal trade. We know 
nothing more of @wpukiwv than that he was a ‘scurvy § per cent. tax- 
gatherer.’ The eixooth =>',, i.e. 5 per cent., was a tax on all imports 
and exports, levied, subsequently to 413, by the Athenians on their 
tributaries, instead of the ordinary pépos Thuc. 7, 28. 

1. 364. doxdpara (Ach. 97) seem to have been the leather linings to 
rowlocks ; or else ‘ flaps’ or ‘ fenders’ of leather just below the oar-hole, 
which tallies better with the passage in the Acharn., where the doxapa 
is compared to the Persian beard hanging over the chin. 

"Enidavpos, on the coast of Argolis, was just opposite to Aegina. 

1, 366. “Exdarata were small shrines and images of Hecate put up in 
the streets, and at the cross-ways. The man who is said to have ‘ be- 
fouled’ (karartAG) these is the Kwyotas of sup. 153; and what made 
his impiety and hypocrisy grosser was that all the while he was writing 
hymns to be ‘sung in accompaniment’ (dmqdSew, ‘ to accompany’) to the 
cyclic choruses, «vuxAlovor refers especially to dithyrambic as distinct 
from tragic choruses (rerpaywvor). 

1. 367. pyrwp dv. The Schol. ‘says that Agyrrhius (and Archinus, 
but this is unlikely) ‘pared away’ (aworpwyev) the stipend paid to 
dramatic authors and actors (the Schol. says, xwygdmv), because he had 
been ridiculed on the stage. It is hardly likely that Afrwp dv means 
merely ‘in the capacity of a public speaker ;’ i.e. bringing forward some 
motion to promote national economy: doubtless we should render 
‘though he was a public speaker,’ and might have been expected to 
support rather than to starve the poets. The latter explanation is re- 
quired by the etra. 

1, 370. wtpets, addressed by the Hierophant to the xopevrai. 

1. 371. «at wawvyxidas, if this, the MS. reading, be retained, we 
must take it with dveyelpere, Zer zeugma, in the sense of ‘keep up.’ 
Meineke’s emendation «ard wavvuy(Sas makes it simpler. 

l, 372. The slow beat of the spondaic measure introduces the stately 
march of the Chorus. Such a processional hymn was called wpoadd:or 
Av. 854. 

1, 374. éykpovwv, see on sup. 334. The ‘mockery’ and ‘ribaldry’ 
were distinctive features of the festival. 

1. 377. tptioryrat (a4pordw) means, according to the Schol. dporov 
yeyéevnra Tis reXerfs =‘ we have broken our fast.’ But the time of day, 
accurately speaking, is nightfall, and the Mystae appear to have kept a 
strict fast: so that many editors accept Meineke’s conjecture, jylorevrat, 
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‘the purification has been fully done.’ Brunck’s emendation, qptorevrat, 
is supposed to mean ‘there has been enough of prowess in war;’ now, 
they want peace. But arrangements in Hades cannot be ruled by usages 
in the upper world; and the savour of pork that greeted the nostrils of 
Xanthias suggests that there may have been a halt for light refreshments, 
which might fairly be called dpsorov, at any hour of the day or night. 

1. 378. €pBa, see on sup. 33, ‘step forward. ydws dpeis, ‘and see 
that you extol.’ The long & shows that the form must be referred not to 
aipw but deipw, so that dp® will be a contracted form of dep®. The 
MSS. give aipes, aipeis, and afpps. 

1. 380. wrepav, i.e. Persephone, called Kupy Zwretpa on coins of 
Cyzicus 

1.381. és tds Spas =‘ for all time to come,’ as in Nub. 562. 

1. 382. Join érépav tyvwv iSeav KeAadeire, like xedadeiy Fyvov Pind. 
Nem. 4. 26. Perhaps we might take iSéav as an adverbial accusative. 
‘by way of a different kind of hymn,’ so as to leave BactAeav as object 
to keAadeire: but it is simpler to take it with €mkoopotvres. 

kal pe. . matoat, ‘and grant that I may sport.’ For the infinitive used. 
in the expression of a wish see on sup. 16), and cp. Ach. 247 & Atyvuce 
déocn0Ta.. THVvdE THY wouMY Eye .. dyayelv Tuxnpws. Here the Chorus 
let the truth slip out that they are not only a procession of Mystae. but 
the actual Chorus of the play; so they very naturally express the wish 
that they may ‘win the day and be decked with the victor’s ribbon’ 
(vukqoavra tawiotoGa). Cp. Thuc. 4. 131 of Exavaion Toy Bpacidav 
Snpociqa piv xpvo@~ orepdvy dvednoay ..idia be érarviouv Kai mpoonp- 
xXovro Wawep GOAnTh. 

1. 395. patov. So Dryden, ‘ Bacchus .. ever fair and ever young;’ 
Catull. 64. 251 ‘florens Iacchus ;’ Ov. Met. 4.17 ‘tu puer aeternus, tu 
formosissimus.’ 

1. 397. péAos, the reading of all the MSS. It can only mean that 
Tacchus ‘ chooses the music ;’ lit. ‘having discovered the sweetest song to 
be sung at the feast.’ Meineke’s emendation téAos is very probable; cp. 
the Homeric phrases réAos Oavarao, yapoo, etc.; and Aesch. Frag. 373 
Eppig’ Epwre Tovde puotixou réAovs. 

1. 401. dvev tovov, the weariness of the long way was beguiled by 
the music and festivity. 

l. 404. Kareoxiow (aor. med. 2 pers. xatagyiqow’ pév. No doubt 
there was plenty of rough play enjoyed, and personal liberties taken, 
during the procession (axéAactos, @:AoTalypov ripa sup. 331); and thus 
yagged garments and half-wor shoes were the fashion, so as to save 
one’s better clothes. ‘It was thou that didst set the fashion of torn 
sandal and ragged cloak that we might have our fun with cheapness ; 
and thou didst find means for our sporting and dancing without serious 
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loss.” As the next lines show, a girl joins in the procession with only a 
smock, and this so much torn as to leave the bosom bare. For 
kateoxlow pév Kock ingeniously reads xaracxioapevos and éfeupes. 

1. 414. tAaxdAovOds eipt kal, After these words the MSS. insert 
per’ abrfs, which is probably a gloss suggested by twalfev, as though it 
must mean sporting with the ovuma:orpia. These two lines are spoken 
‘aside,’ for Dionysus and Xanthias (315) are concealing themselves as 
the procession passes. 

1, 416. BovAcoOe SH. Here follows an imitation of the regular 
yepuptopos sup. 316. 

1.417. "Apxé5ypos (inf. 588) was a demagogue who began the pro- 
secution of the generals after the battle of Arginusae by impeaching 
Erasinides (see on inf.1195). The point of attack against Archedemus 

~— here is that le was enrolled among the ¢parepes by c rrupt means, quite 
late in life (being an alien, as the poet assumes) instead of in infancy. as 
was usually the case. Cp. Av. 764 el 5¢ 30vAds éore ai Kap Wonep 'Efnneo- 
ridns, | puodrw wawnous nap Hyuiv, cal payvvvra pparepes. The metaphor 
is from children cutting their second teeth, which they would naturally 
do when seven years old. Cp. Solon, 23. 3 mais pév dynBos ta Ere vpmos 
épxos vdcvrayv | dvoas éxBadArAec wpwrov év Ex?’ éreary, So épvuse here with 
$parepas, put as a surprise for ¢pcarnpas (d5ovras) =‘ the teeth shat fell 
the age.’ Archedemus ‘had been seven years at it, and yet had not go 
a set — of clansmen.’ 

1.429. é€v trois dvw vexpotow. From the point of view of the 
dwellers in Hades, the upper world is the world of the dead; the 
lower, the world of life. The poet may be thinking of the Euripidean 
paradox (quoted inf. 1477) ris & ofSev el ro Cyv pév gore warOaveiv, 70 
xarOaveiy 3¢ (jv; But there may be an allusion to the circun:stances 
of the battle of Arginusae, with which Archedemus had concerned 
himself. 

1.421. +a mpa@ra, ‘the prime’ Cp. Eur. Med. 917 otpat yap tpas 
riod yns KopiwOias | ra par’ écecOar. 

1. 431. €xotr’ Gv ovv. Here Dionysus and Xanthias step forward and 
accost the Chorus. 

1. 437. altpor’ dv, ‘ you may take up your load again.’ 

1. 439. Atos Kop-v00s, The Corinthians are said to have been never 
tired of vaunting their descent from Zeus; so that Aros KépivGos, 
‘Corinthus, son of Zeus,’ became a synonym for any ‘damnable itera- 
tion’ (Pind. Nem. 7. 104); such as Xanthias felt the repeated order to 
be—to take up the bedding. Other allusions may lurk in the words; 
as, e.g. the «épes (bugs) infesting the blankets (Nub. 709 é« oxipwudos 
Saxvovai p’ of Kopivéio:) ; or, as Kock suggests, the trade-mark or stamp 
on blankets of true Corinthian manufacture. 
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1.441. «vnAos, ‘the enclosure,’ called mep{Bodos, surrounding the 
Tépevos, dAgos, etc. 

1. 451. K«KadAtyoporarov. The epithet contains a reference to the 
KaAAlxopov ppéap, lying to the N. of Demeter’s temple at Eleusis; and 
an emphasis is thrown on the second element in the compound adjective, 
to justify the use of Euvayovow, properly used with xopdv, in the sense 
of ‘weaving the dance.’ 

1. 457. Seyyopev, sc. when we were in the upper world. This ‘ hos-. 
pitality to strangers’ was especially an Athenian characteristic, in marked 
distinction to the Spartan fevnAacia. The meaning of twas is fixed 
by the contrasted févous as =‘ citizens.’ 

1. 461. Dionysus wants to know the particular fashion of knocking 
at doors current among the inhabitants of the lower world (o}mywpvot). 

1, 462. ob pr Starpipes, ‘don’t delay’ (see on sup. 202), ‘ but do 
have a try at the door.’ So éumvpoyv éyevduny Soph. Ant. 1005. 

1. 463. oxijpa wai Ajjpa, a verbal jingle; ‘showing both fashion and 
passion ’ or ‘fire and attire’ in the style of Heracles. 

1. 466. & prapé. With the passionate repetition cp. Hamlet, Act 1. 
sc. v, ‘O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain!’ = 

1. 468. amigas (dnatcow), ‘didst rush forth throttling. him, and didst 
sneak off and get clear away with him in thy grasp, the dog, I mean, 
which I had to look after. But now thou art caught round the 
waist.’ 

éxerOar péoos is a regular phrase of wrestling, as in Nub. 1047 ev0bs 
yap o° éxw pécov | AaBaw apuxrov. The verbs and participles are 
crowded together to express the furious energy of Aeacus’ accusation. 

1.470, peAavoxdpSios. The ‘solid black rock’ of Styx is transfer- 
red to the lower world from the scenery of the Arcadian Nonacris, where 
the waters of the Styx fall from a gloomy rock into a black basin below. 

1.472. wepiSpopo, The ‘ prowling hounds’ are the Furies; called, 
Soph. El. 1388 peradpopo: .. navovpynparow dpurro: Kuves. 

1. 475. puUpawa, ‘lamprey;’ a voracious fish, one of the lyOves 
wpnorai Il. 24.82. The pvpava of the markets was esteemed dainty 
food: but the pupava of the poets was a venomous beast, a hybrid 
between the lamprey and the viper. Cp. Aesch. Choeph. 994 ptpawa 
vy clr Exidv’ Epv. The epithet Tapryoia has a terrible sound, from 
its resemblance to Tdprapos, But it veils a jest; for the Tartesian 
lamprey was esteemed a great delicacy. Similarly the Topyéves are 
put in a ridiculous light by being connected with Tithras, a déme of 
the Alynis pvAf. So a Londoner might speak of ‘ Harpies of Black- 
wall.’ 

1.478. é’ &s, ‘to fetch whom (sup. 69) I will rush with racing 
speed.’ The fun of the whole passage lies in its exaggeration of tragic 
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declamation. We may compare it with Apollo’s menacing dismissal of 
the Furies. (Aesch. Eum. 179 foll.) 

1. 480. otx dvaorqce. Dionysus has slipped to the ground in an a 
agony of terror, and cries ‘I’m fainting’ (@paxv). He asks to have a 
sponge of cold water applied to his heart to relieve the palpitation. 
But as his terror has given him an uneasy feeling in the bowels, he 
involuntarily claps the sponge low down on the belly. Notice the 
Homeric form ofee, an aor. imperat. s. v. oiw (pépw). 

1. 494. Anpands, ‘you are in plucky mood.’ Aristophanes is fond 
of the desiderative verbs in -aw, as oiBuAday Eq. 61; padngriav Nub. 
183; «Aavoiay Plut. 1099; oxorodimay Ach. 1219. Add ropay from 
Soph. Aj. 582; @avaray Plat. Phaed. 64B; orparnyiay Xen. Anab, 7. I. 
A v.1. in the Schol. is Anzartias, a noun of the same form as dpornparias 
(Xen. Ages. 1. 24), cownarias, etc. If this be read, the word would be 
parallel to avSpetos. 

1. 498. att’ (sc. abra), the Adradoy and Aeovrh. For ob ydp dAAd 
see on sup. 58. 

1. 501. ot MeA(rns. Heracles had a temple in the Attic déme 
Melite; in allusion to which his title would be 6 év MeAirp ‘HpaxdAjjs. 
But by way of preparation for a joke against Callias (alluded to in 
a passage omitted from our text, ll. 428 foll.), who belonged to the 
same déme of Melite, he alters & év MeAiry, the proper designation 
of a localised god or hero, to 6 é« MeAirns, the ordinary phrase to 
express the birth-place or dwelling-place of a man. He completes his 
joke with the crushing word paotrylas, ‘ gaol-bird.’ Callias, spoken of 
as the ‘evil genius’ of his family (dAcrhpos), was a worthless spend- 
thrift and debauchee, vain and empty headed. 

1. 505. we (mw), ‘set boiling two or three pots of porridge of 
split-peas.’ Karepixrd (xarepeixw) properly means ‘bruised’ or ‘crushed.’ 
Heracles seems to have cared at least as much for the quantity as the 
quality of his food. 

1. 508. KéAAtot’, erative, ‘no, thank you; I am much obliged.’ 
Kolés (inf. 512, 888), is the regular word to express ‘declined with 
thanks;’ like the use of denigne in Latin (Hor. Ep. 1. 7. 16, 62). 
The diphthong od makes a synizesis with the final w of "AwéAAw. So 
meproyopdrreADévr’ (wxepcdpopa:) is a crasis, Trans. ‘I will not suffer 
you to go;’ lit. ‘I will not look coolly on at your departure.’ Cp. 
inf. 1456; Nub. 124 Gad’ ob weproperal p’ b deios MeyaxAéns dyimmoy. 

l. 510. avéBpartey, sc. % Oeds. 

1, 511. xepvov, i.e. «al olvoy, as xpxiay (xa? olxiav) Thesm. 349. 

1. 512. €xav, see on sup. 202, cp. inf. §24. 

1. 515. ‘repar, ‘ besides;’ following the common idiomatic use of 
GAAos. 
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1. 518. ddatpety, ‘to pull off the spit,’ or ‘take away from the fire.’ 
Cp. Ach. 1119 ob 5 apedAdy Seipo tiv xopdhv pépe. 

1. 519. mpwotora, ‘first and foremost.’ Xanthias forgets his hostess 
and everything else, at the first mention of épxnorpises. 

1.520. atros. A word of dignity and position. So the paOnrhs 
describes Socrates as atrés (Nub. 219), reminding us of the dictum 
of the Pythagoreans, atrJs épa. Here Xanthias is posing as ‘the 
master,’ ‘the gentleman’ while Dionysus is hailed as 6 mats, Cp. the 
Lat. use of zfse, to denote the master of the house, or the emperor. 

1,522. ob rl mou omovdiv moet, ‘you don’t mean that you look 
upon it as earnest, do you?’ So (526) ob 84 aov S:avoet. 

1. 23. €veoxevaca, ‘I dressed you up as.” The word used when 
Dicaeopolis dresses himself up as Telephus, in Acharn. 384. 

1. 527. ob tax’ GAA’ Sn, ‘it isn’t a case of by and by, I am setting 
about it already.’ 

1.528. paprupopar. ‘I protest against this.’ Like Lat. antestari, 
the word properly means ‘to summon witnesses to one’s side.’ So 
in Nub. 1222, when Ameinias protests against the use of the whip. 
Here émutpémw means ‘I entrust my case to;’ as émrpéweav Saar 
Thuc. 4. 83. 

1,529. ‘otots Oeots. This is not a question for information, asking 
‘to what gods will you entrust it?’ but it means ‘what sort of gods 
will you find for your purpose—none!’ The force really is ‘ gods— 
forsooth !” 

1.531. GAkphvys i.e. ‘the son of Alcmena.’ sc. Heracles. The 
order of the words in the sentence is ov« dvéyrov 5é Kal Kevov [€or] 
tpoadSokijoal oe ws, etc. | 

1. 532. &’ abv’, sc. the dress of Heracles. dpéAe, kadds, ‘very well, 
it’s all right.’ 

1 533. tmpods avipés, ‘characteristic of a man;’ as mpés iarpot copov 
Soph. Aj. 581. 

1,535. awepimAevxaros. A sort of Odysseus, who has ‘roamed about 
the world.’ But the word is used with special reference to the following 
metaphor, petakvAlvSev . . rotxov, ‘to shift oneself towards the com- 
fortable side of the ship ;’ sc. to the one which is well out of the water, 
in the storm. It is a proverb with a similar meaning to ‘feathering 
one’s own nest.’ The Schol. quotes from the Alcmena of Euripides, 
ob yap wor eiwy SOévedov eis Tov ELTUXT | xXwpovr7ta Tulxov THs dinns 
a’ droorepeiy. 

1.538. yeypappéevynvy (oravat. The words contain a hint of the 
stiffne8s and want- of life in Greek pictures. We may say ‘to stand 
like a graven image.’ as a description of helpless immoveability. Dut 
the feeling ig more like the vulgar phrase, ‘ standing like a stuck pi.’ 
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1. 540. Theramenes, the typical political ‘trimmer,’ whose way was 
always to take ‘the comfortable berth,’ had the nickname of «é@opvos, 
or ‘loose boot,’ which fitted either foot equally well (Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 31). 

1. 552. waxdv fee mv, ‘there’s trouble come upon some one.’ 
Xanthias means that on Dionysus will be visited the late escapades of 
Heracles in the zav8oxeior. 

1. 554. dvnprwBoArata, the reading of the Ray. MS. etc ; some other 
MSS. give dynpimBodA:paia. Most modern ed.|. adopt dv’ jyiwBodraia 
as divided by Kuster. But it is difficult to see how the distributive 
force of dsa could be expressed with an adj. signifying ‘ worth half 
an obol;’ unless we supply «péa, and render ‘in bits worth half an 
obol each ;' i.e. ‘bit by bit.’ It is better to adopt the MS. reading 
and to take avnpiwPoAraia as a word formed directly from the phrase 
dy’ AyswBdAroy. » € 

1. 537. KoOdpvous (sup. 46). The woman suspects that the loose- 
boot is a disguise; as it is out of keeping with the regular club and 
lion-skin of Heracles. 

1.559. taAav, ‘my poor girl!” The masc. gender applied to a 
woman, as in Thesm. 1038: Lysist. 102; Eccl. 124. But, perhays, it 
is neut.=* poor thing!’ Or réAav may =‘ wretch,’ as in Od. 19. 68. 

1. 560. avrois rots taAdpors, ‘ baskets and all’ (sup. 226). wAewroi 
taAdapo, wicker baskets or strainers, are part of the rustic furniture of 
the Cyclops, Od 9. 247. 

1. 562. Bree Sppv. This is the sharp, menacing look, described 
as ‘a mustard-glance,’ €BAe~e varu Eq. 631. 

1, 564. ovros 4 rpérros, sc. of eating and not paying. 

1. 565. patverOar Eoxav, ‘pretending to be mad.’ For this use 
of Soxeiv cp. Eur. Med. 67 jwxovca rov A€yovros ob Soxwy KAvEy, 
Alcman. 76 dpeav pev obdey Soxéwy 8é. 

1. 566. wariAuh, a word of doubtful etymology, is something in 
the way of a ‘dais ;’ or, perhaps, an ‘ upper story’ including the ladder 
leading thereto. 

1.567. é&dgas ye (dicow). The participle describes the style of 
¢xer’, ‘he went off with a sudden rush, taking away with him the mats 
(that lay on the floor).’ 

1. 568. éxpiy, ‘it’s high time.” Like Lat. tempus erat. 

1. 569. Tov mpoordtyny. Cleon (d. 422) and Hyperbolus (d. 411) 
are represented as resuming in the lower world the duties and habits 
of demagogues ; following the Homeric account of Minos. who deyu0- 
reve: vexvecot (Od. 11. 569), a8 he did in life for the living. The 
saydoxevrpias belonged to the grade of pérowo, and so required the 
services of a patron. 


1.571. dpvyé, ‘glutton,’ ‘gormandizer.’ Like Lat. gu/a. 
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1. 574. BdpaOpov, a deep gulf in the déme of Ketpsada, behind 
the Acropolis, into which criminals were thrown (Nub. 1449; Eq. 1363). 
There was asimilar gulf at Sparta called Ka:dSas (Thuc. 1. 134), used 
for a similar purpose. 

1,576. «aréomacas, ‘didst bolt.’ So airds 8 éxeivouv rpimAdotoy 
xatécnaxas Eq. 718; cp. Pax 970. 

1.577. éamt, see on sup. 69. 

1. 578. é«ewynvetrat, ‘will wind out;’ ‘worm out.’ For the meta- 
phor cp. roAumevery and éxrodumevev, mpooxadovpevos, the technical 
word of ‘citing’ any one to appear in court. So dBpews mpooxarciobas 
Vesp. 1417. 

1. 580. ‘év vodv, ‘the meaning’ of this wheedling address. 

1,581. pydapas, sc. rov70 eimps, wy 

1. 584. adbré, sc. 7d Oupotcba. Cp. rovro sup. 358. 

1, 588. "ApxéSypos. The mention of the ‘purblind’ Archedemus 
(sup. 417), aS a Sharer in the curse, comes in as a surprise, merely to 
raise a laugh by the unexpected bathos. 

1. 589. amt rovros AapBavw, ‘and on these terms I assume the 
character.’ Cp. crodAny AapuBdavey inf. 

1,592. €€ dpyxijs waAw. There is uncertainty about the punctuation. 
Fritzsche joins €§ adpxijs maAw (rursus denuo) and takes the words with 
etAngas. Or we may couple them with dvavedfew, ‘to renew your 
youth once more.’ Or a comma may be placed after é& dpxijs, which 
will go with etxes, leaving waAw to dvavedfev. This seems simplest. 

«pos TO GoPapév, ‘to vehement action.” ‘This reading is restored 
by Meineke from the Schol. to Rav. MS. There is a lacuna in the 
MSS. after avaved£euv. 

1. 594. +06 Sewov, ‘that terrible glance.’ Sup. 499. 

1. 595. KaxBaArets rr padOaxdv, ‘shalt let drop any expression of 
cowardice.’ Cp. Od. 4. 403; Hdt. 6. 69, which show that exBadrgciv 
éwos is a regular phrase for letting some word escape you that would 
have been better left unsaid. 

L599. fv Xpyordv a 7, ‘if any good chance turn up.’ otro refers 
back to xpyordv tt. 

1. 6o1. «% of8 Srt has passed so completely into an idiomatic phrase 
that it is used, although Sm has been already introduced into the 

action. So, sometimes, 57Aov07t. 
2, dvBpeiov 76 Afjpa, ‘ gallant in my spirit.’ 
vavov, ‘marjoram ;’ a pungent herb. Seeon sup. 562, and 
wovca OupBpopayov. 
p ouxev, ‘it looks as if there was need for it;’ sc. fora 
, - 
The house-door, in Greek usage, opened outwards ; 
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so that it was customary for any one coming out, to knock or rattle 
at the door (~ogeiy as distinguished from «ézrew and xpovey) ; lest any 
passer by might be struck unawares. 

1. 607. dvverov. The number shows that Aeacus is, at first, accom- 
panied by two slaves. Afterwards three others, whose names are pro- 
bably Scythian, with allusion to the rofura: at Athens, come forward. 

1,610. tvmrav rovrovi, The sense seems to require that tourovi 
should be the subject to rimrev. Dionysus asks, ‘Now! isn’t it a 
shame that this fellow should deal blows’ (for Xanthias was showing 
fight most courageously), ‘when he actually (apés, lit. ‘ besides’) is a 
purloiner of what doesn’t belong to him?’ Not ashamed of being a 
dog-stealer, he is playing the bully as well. Aeacus answers, ‘ Don’t 
say @ shame, but something quite monstrous!’ (see sup. 103). ‘ Yes,’ 
says Dionysus, ‘quite brutal and shameful.’ Editors assign differently 
ll. 611, 612, to Dionysus, Aeacus, or Xanthias. It seems simplest to 
give them only to Aeacus and Dionysus; and to consider that the 
latter is doing his best to make matters unpleasant for Xanthias. 
Others, accepting rovrovi as the object of rémrev, take the words 
of Dionysus as a sort of ironical apology for Xanthias, which ‘ pro- 
vokes the caper that it seems to chide.’ ‘Isn’t it hard to beat the 
poor fellow, who after all is only stealing what doesn’t belong to 
him?’ The last clause, with its mock emphasis upon wpds raAASétpva 
(as if it was possible to steal anything but what belonged to some one 
else !), has the effect of exasperating the angry feeling against Xanthias. 

1.615. wp&ypa yevvatov, ‘a very handsome offer.’ By this spdc«Anors 
és Bacavoy Xanthias cleverly turns the tables on Dionysus. 

1. 618. év wAlpaxt Shoas, ‘making a spread-eagle of him.’ The 
wAipaf, like our ‘triangles,’ was used for tying up the culprit, for the 
purpose of flogging. 

1. 621. wAtivOous émrOels. This loading of the chest is a particular 
form of the ‘ peine forte et dure,’ practised in feudal times. 

wpacq. It appears that masters who offered their slaves for 
torture, could claim exceptions, so as to bar such extreme punishments 
as might make the slave permanently unserviceable. Here Xanthias 
bars nothing except whips of tender green leek, which would not hurt 
at all. Nor will he claim the regular compensation (rdpyvpiov), if his 
slave be damaged. 

1. 625. owvrw, i.e. ‘on these free terms.’ 

1. 626. avrod péev otv. The answer to the suggestion in dwayaydy. 
‘Nay ! let us have it here on the spot.’ 

1. 628. nv, ie. ‘to anyone whom it may concern.’ 

1, 630. alt (alridov), ‘blame yourself.’ You will only have your- 
self to thank for it, after this warning. 
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1,632. mp’ ey, ‘I answer Yes’=of course I heard. 

1, 638. mpomphoavra mt, ‘caring aught about it.’ So elpnvy & drs | 
€orat mpotipwo’ ovdéy Acharn. 27; ob mpotipav e6voev aitov maida 
Agam. 1415. 

1. 643. mAnyiyv twapd wAnyjy, supply Angas, ‘hitting each man blow 
for blow.’ For wapé in the sense of ‘ parallel,’ ‘ corresponding’ cp. 
Hap wap’ tuépay. 

1. 644. (lov, ‘there you are!’ Xanthias is all stripped and ready. 

troxwwjoavra, ‘wincing ;’ used intransitively, as in Hdt. 5. 106 
ovdepia modus brexivnoe. ‘Then follows a blow; and then a pause, that 
ought to have been filled up with a cry of pain. But Xanthias re- 
mains silent and unconcerned, so that Aeacus has to assure them that 
he has already dealt the blow. ‘Nay, I don't fancy you have,’ says 
Xanthias. Then Aeacus crosses over to Dionysus, and informs him 
that he is about to strike him; and the blow descends. But Dionysus 
takes no notice of it, and asks ‘when the announcement is coming off.’ 

1 647. ot éwtapov, ‘that I did not sneeze.’ As one might do if 
tickled with a feather or a straw. Cp. ri piva xvnoas Ewrape Plat. 
Symp. 185 E. 

1, 648. ovxouv advices tt, ‘do look sharp about it!’ Lit. ‘Will you 
not use some despatch?’ So says Xanthias, pretending that he has 
not felt the second blow; or, rather, that it has not been dealt. 
But, in spite of his nonchalance, a sudden cry of pain or vexation, 
‘tut,’ ‘tut,’ (drrarai) is forced from him, which he cleverly construcs 
into an expression of annoyance that the festival in honour of Heracles 
(whose character he has assumed) is not taking place at its due time. 
Diomeia was an Attic déme, where there was a Heracleum. Many 
of the national and local festivals had fallen into disuse during the war. 

1. 653. lovlov, ‘Hollo! Hollo!’ This cry can express equally well 
joyful surprise (Nub. 1170; Eq. 1096; Aesch. Ag. 25) or pain (Soph. 
’ O.T. 1071, etc.). Dionysus avails himself of the ambiguity, and inter- 
neets his cry as one of delight at seeing a cavalcade of knights ride by. 

ins also to explain away the tears now running down his cheeks, 
i ay declaring that he smells onions. 

a wAdes; Aecacus rejects this explanation: and says, 

Sor of course (4d) you don’t care about the 

answers Dionysus, ‘it’s no matter to me.’ Kock 

474 B byw 82 dvOpdwow obdéva ofpas 7d dducciv Tut 

uu. -deel od Béfarco dy paGdAoy ddixcicba 9} 


' He pretends that a thorn has stuck in his 
aeacus to pull it out. Quite puzzled, Aeacus cries 
. the meaning of all this?’ (rf rd wp&ypa rovri ;) 
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1.659. “AroAAov..&s. He cleverly converts an appeal to ‘AsvAAov 
dworpumaos into a quotation which he was ‘trying to recall.’ The 
Schol. states that the quotation is from the iambographer Ananias and 
not from Hipponax, and suggests that Dionysus is made to misquote in 
his flurry. 

1. 661. dvepisvyoxopnvy. The force of the tense. ‘ was trying to 
recall,’ is an excuse for the hesitation after the word “AmroAAov. 

1. 662. ovSev ovets, ‘Yes, you are producing no effect: do dust his 
sides for him.” ‘No, certainly I am producing no effect’ (pa rov At’, 
sc ovdéy wow). But now we will make a change and shift the blows 
from back to front. 

1. 664. Tooedov.. &¢ Aiyaiou mpavas. This, the reading of the 
MSS., has no grammatical construction, unless we supply €xes from 
the former quotation (sup. 65y). Scaliger suggested spwvus. which 
many editors follow. The whole line is adapted from the Laocoon 
of Sophocles, quoted by the Schol. There seems no reason to suspect 
the passage, because it interrupts the metre, seeing that it is wrung 
from a man in pain. But Kock would save the trimeter by retaining 
only dAds év BévOeow after fAynoév mis, considering that the rest has 
crept into the text from a marginal gloss. Anyhow, we should expect 
GAds ty BévOeow to precede the clause és Alyaiou . . pedas. 

1.671. ‘yvooerar. Cp. Od. 5. 79 ob yap 7’ dyrwres Oeol AAANACLAX 
nédovras | dOdvara, ob3' ef Tes dadmpuGk Swyata vaie. 

1. 677. aodiat, ‘learned professions.’ ‘embodiments of wisdom,’ as re- 
presented in the Athenian audience. This with a touch of irony. Cp. 
copia: péy aimevai Pind. Olymp. g. 107. 

1, 678. diAorpérepar, ‘with more honourable ambition than Cleo- 
phon.’ This man succeeded Hyperbolus, who had been banished from the 
city, in his character of a turbulent demagogue. He was persistent in his 
opposition to the oligarchical party ; and bitterly resisted all efforts for 
bringing the war to an end. Three times he prevented a peace being 
made with Sparta, after the battles of Cyzicus (410); Arginusae (406); 
and Aegospotami (405); respectively. His fighting propensities are 
alluded to sup. 359 and in the concluding lines of the play. But the 
favourite point of attack against him (as in the present passage) was his 
Thracian origin (so inf. 1533 warpios év dpovpas). 

dp’ ov 84, xelAeory, ‘on whose lips of mongrel speech’® (dupiradus, 
not as L. and S. ‘ garrulous,’ but dr/inguis, alluding to the mixture 
of Thracian dialect with Attic. Cp. duieépados, dupiBios, duqiOnxros), 
‘raves horribly a Thracian swallow, perching on her barbarian leaf.’ 
Commentators endeavour to reduce these words to reasonable sense, by 
such alterations as téwoBdpBapory .. xéAadov, or dat BapBapoy HSopévy 
sireacy, Bat, before accepting any of these, we should ask whether 
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such grotesque words as Sewov émPpépera, used of a swallow, do not 
at once prove that the fun of the passage depends on the very incon- 
pruousness of the language. The swallow from Thrace, the scene of 
Procne’s transformation, is the type of barbarous, unintelligible speech. 
So Aesch. Ag. 1059 xeAtddvos Sieny, | dyvara gpuvhy BapBapoy xextnuévn. 
Cp. Hdt. 2. 57 éws 5¢ éBapBapile SpyiOos tpdmov edna: age POEyyecOrt. 
The Swallow here borrows the ‘lamentable ditty’ of the Nightingale, 
because Procne and Philomela were sisters. 

1.684. Ave, ‘snarls ;’ another ridiculous word like émBpéperas 
sup. The ordinary MSS. rendering is «eAadei, of the Rav. cedapue, 
which suggests fJu{e, Meineke’s reading. Fritzsche reads rpd(e, 
‘murmurs.’ 

1,685. @s dtoXetrar. The burden of his song is ‘that he will be 
ruined, even though the votes (supply Y#por) come out equal.’ It was 
usual for a man on his trial to have the ‘benefit of the doubt,’ if the 
votes for acquittal and condemnation balanced (Aesch. Eum. 741 mag 8 
"Opéorns wav isdynpos xpi6p). But Cleophon was so sure of a con- 
viction, that he felt certain an exception would be made to his 
disadvantage. Evidently some important trial was hanging over him. 

1, 688. é§toaoar, ‘to put on the same footing.’ The word may refer 
to the political isdrns, which had been violated during the later years 
of the war. But it also means, generally, ‘to give all an equal chance;’ 
to remove the prejudice felt against the supporters of the 400, and in 
a word ‘to close the reign of terror.’ 

1, 689. kel tis Hpaprte, ‘and if anyone happened to go wrong, tripped 
ap by the manceuvres of Phrynichus, I say that a chance ought to be 
given to those who made a slip at that time, of effacing their former 
wrong doing, by making declaration of the cause (of their error).’ 

awaAatopa was properly a wrestler’s ‘dodge’ for flooring his adver- 
sary; the metaphor being kept up in dAvo8otow. 

For éxyevéo@at with the force of éfetva: cp. Pax 346 el yap dx-yevar’ 
ideiy ravtny pé MOTE THY HpEpay. 

Phrynichus was an Athenian general, one of the bitterest opponents 
of Alcibiades. There were mutual recriminations between them. (Thuc. 
8. 68). In conjunction with Antiphon, Peisander, and Theramenes, he 
took part in the revolution that brought about the establishment of the 
400 ; and he must thereby have involved many citizens in danger. 

1. 693. plav, sc. vavpaxiay, i.e. at Arginusae, TAarasas (i.e. Aa- 
ratéas from TAareevs). In their preparations for the battle of Arginusae 
the Athenians é¥ndicavro Bondeiv vavoiv éxardy nai Séxa écBiBaloyres 
rous év #AKig Gvras dmavtas, SovAous Kat éXevHépous Xen. Hell. 1. 6. 24. 
These slaves were granted the same rights as had been accorded to the 
Plataeans, a restricted right of citizenship, which Arnold (on Thuc. 
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3. 55) compares with the Jus Caeritum at Rome. Perhaps this grant 
dates from the battle of Marathon: but, at any rate, after the destruc- 
tion of their town by the Thebans (427 B.C.) the Plataeans became 
"AOnvalay fvppaxor wal woArras. 

1. 696. votv éxovra, ‘the only sensible thing you ever did.’ Cp. 
Nub. 587 gat dp Suafovdiay | 77,5e 19 wWOAG mpogeiva:, With vowv 
éxovra cp. the adverb vourexdvras. 

1. 697. wpds 8é, ‘to be separated from rovrots, which is governed by 
wrapeivat (wapinj:), ‘and, besides, to those men who, like their fathers 
before them, have many a time fought at your side at sea, and are your 
kinsmen by blood, it is but right that you should remit this one 
mischance, when they ask you.’ 

The construction that began (sup. 693) Kal ydp aloxpév éore 
Tous piv elvar is not resumed after the two parenthetical lines. For 
airoupévots Rav. reads alrovpévous, sc. tyas, as if passive, ‘when 
requested ;’ so alrevyevos Theocr. 14.63. Zupdopdv is a euphemism 
for dripiay, the consequence of the dyapria. A common use in the 
Orators; like calamitas in Lat. The allusion is to the 400 and their 
partisans. 

1. 7oo. ris épytis dvévres, ‘bating somewhat of your wrath.’ So 
Eur. Med. 456 ov & obd« dyins popias. By calling the Athenians ‘most 
wise by nature,’ he implies that their acts of public folly are due to the 
perversions of demagogues. 

1. 702. wavras dv@pe@rous, limited of course to those in Athens. 
‘Let us be ready to treat as kinsmen and enfranchised citizens all our 
fellow men—that is, anyone who fights in our fleet.” Sons Gv Evvvav- 
pax7) corrects and limits the wide word tévras. 

1. 703. el 8¢ ratdr’ dyxwodpecOa, The translation must depend on 
the punctuation adopted, and this again on our decision whether it be 
necessary that wai radra should stand the first words in a clause. 
Putting the comma at wéAuy, we must join dwocepvuvovpeia thy ow, and 
take éxovres intransitively, as fev xavd ywpay inf. 793, ‘if we shall give 
ourselves grand airs about our city, especially at a time when we lie in the 
trough of the sea.” (So Brunck.) But, as the verse here quoted from 
Archilochus (Schol assigns it to Aeschylus) runs puxds éxovres euparov 
éy dy«dAais, it is almost certain that we must join tiv wéAw éxovees, 
‘especially at a time when we have got our city in the clasp of the 
waves’ (cp. werpala dyxaAn Aesch. P.V. rorg). The position of «at 
ratra in this arrangement may, perhaps, be justified by Plat. Rep. 
341 C émxeiphoas viv you ovxopavreiy, ovdiy wy kat ratra. 

1. 706. at 8 dyd bp0és. The verse is partly borrowed from the 
Phoenix or the Caeneus of Ion of Chios. 

1, 707. woAvwy, agreeing with xpévov inf 714. 
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1. 708. KaAeyévys 6 puxpds. All that is known about him is given 
or implied in this passage. There is an ironical magnificence about the 
words ‘as many as be masters of ash-mixed lye of adulterate soda and 
earth of Cimolus.’ Alrpoy or virpoy is a native carbonate of soda, found 
largely in Egypt. Cleigenes in making his bath-soap had adulterated 
this alkali. Cimolus, one of the Cyclades, produced a sort of soap-stone 
or fullers’-earth. The gap between troAvv and xpévov must be intended 
to keep up a lively speculation in the mind as to what was to happen 
to Cleigenes. 

1.714. i8dv 82 1a8’, ‘and having noticed all this’ (sce. his own 
unpopularity and the probability of exile) ‘he is no man of peace.’ 
This is intentionally ambiguous, meaning (1) that he is an opponent of 
any conditions of peace with Sparta; and (2) that he is a quarrelsome 
citizen, and so he always walks with a cudgel in his hand, for fear he may 
be set upon as he comes reeling home, and be stripped of his clothes, 

1. 718. Tovs xadovs kal rovs kaxovs. The sense seems to make this 
correction of Velsen’s imperative. The MSS. give rots sadovs re 
«aya8ous, which fails to give any antithesis between the good and bad 
coinage. One MS. gives saxolts instead of sxadovs, which Meineke 
adopts: but, as two classes are described, we should want rods xaxods 
kat rovs dyafous. The comparison is double. The good and generous 
citizen is discarded, like the good old Attic coinage or pure silver: and 
the worthless citizen, like the base new mintage, has come into general 
use. For the comparison see Acharn. 517 foll. The kawov xpvuotov is 
said to refer to gold coins made in the preceding year by the archon 
Antigenes—not only an innovation on the old Attic silver currency, but 
themselves of base metal. These coins (see Lenormant, La Monnaie, 
i. 226) were probably not adloyed, but plated, gold without, and copper 
within; so that, inf. 723, they are broadly called yaAwia. Trans. ‘It 
has often seemed to us that our state has behaved just in the same way 
with respect to the honourable and the basé among our citizens, as it 
has with respect to the aricient currency and the new gold. mintage ; 
for on the one hand (ovre yap answered by trav twoAuray 8° inf. 727) 
we make no use of these coins which have not a trace of adulter- 
ation, but are the finest, as it would seem, of all coins, and the 
only ones properly struck, and tested for genuine among Greeks and 
barbarians all over the world—but instead thereof we use those vile 
copper-bits, struck only the other day with the very worst stamp.’ 

1. 721. rovroicw otow. Meineke reads rovrow: toto to avoid the 
collision of two participles, and to make a better parallel to rovros 
Tots trovypots inf. 

1. 723. 6p04s kKometor refers to the accuracy of the impression, 
and Kexwdovropévors to the true ‘ring’ that attests the genuineness of the 
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metal. This would be peculiarly applicable to the spurious coins made 
of a centre of base metal, and coated over with gold or silver (Hdt. 
3- 56). 

mwavraxod. Xenophon (Vect. 3) notices that, as a general rule, 
coinage did not have its value beyond the country to which it belonged : 
but that the Athenians found it to their advantage to export their silver 
coin, Swouv ydp ay mwA@ow alto mavraxod mAciov Tov dpxaiov AapPe«- 
vou. 

1, 730. yaAxots, transferred from coins to men; by the same process, 
but not in the same sense as our ‘brazen.’ Here it means ‘ debased.’ 
Cp. Plut. Mor. 65 A Pevdns nat vd00s kat indyadnos Pidros. 

aruppiats, ‘ redheads:’ properly used of Thracian slaves, but here 
the allusion may be to copper alloy, reddening the pure yellow of the 
gold. 

1. 733. appaxotow (pappaxds), ‘scape-goats,’ as in Eq. 1405. The 
Athenians are said to have selected each year one male and one female 
convict, to be put to death as an atonement for the whole city. The 
use of the word is like that of «a0appa. 

1.735. KaropSacacr yap, ‘for if you succeed it will be creditable to 
you; and if you do fail, you will seem in the judgment of the wise to 
suffer death—if suffer you must—on a gibbet, that is at least a decent 
one. Cp. the Lat. proverb, vel strangulari pulcro de ligno iuvat. 
Hdt. 5. 111 bd dfid0xpew xa dwoOaveiv Hyicea ovppoph. 

Aeacus now returns to the stage accompanied by Xanthias. They 
soon make it plain to the audience that Pluto has recognised the 1¢al 
Dionysus. 

1. 742. 16 S¢ py warafa o’, ‘but to think that he didn't beat you, 
when you had been plainly convicted!’ Xanthias, emboldened by his 
master’s absence, answers, ‘ Well, he would have suffered for it, if he 
had!’ ‘There now,’ says Aeacus, ‘you have just done that slaves’ trick, 
which I delight in doing:’ viz. abusing his master behind his back. 

lL. 745. xalpes. ‘Do you take pleasure in it, prithee?’ ‘Nay’ 
(paAA’, sup. 103), ‘I seem to be in the seventh heaven.’ Lit, ‘to have 
the full revelation,’ to have the privileges of an éwémrys, who was 
admitted to the enjoyment of the highest secrets of the Mysteries. 

L 747. th Se rovOopufav (sc. Someis from 30x@), ‘and how do you 
feel when muttering?’ ov@opulew, used in Ach. 683 of the mumbling 
or indistinct utterance of old age, is applied here to the muttered 
remarks of a grumbling slave, who dares not speak openly. 

1. 749. hi 88 wodAd wpdrrwv; ‘and how do you feel when you play 
the busy-body (sup. 228)?° ‘Good heavens, I know no pleasure like it.’ 
és pa Al’... dye is generally taken as a shortened expression for 
otras ws ovdiy GAAo ofda xaipaw, which harmonises with the established 
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Latin version, Adeo hercle, ut nihil sciam dulcius. Tt is simpler to 
detach of8” éyé from the construction altogether, and treat it as merely 
an asseverative addition at the end of the clause, as of8 &r1 Nub. 1178. 
Cp. Eur. Med. 947 8p’ & xadAcorevera: | Tay viv tv dvOphrotow, ot8" 
éyd, wodv. ‘ Nothing like it, I’m quite sure!’ Reiske would write 
éAX’[o] for of5[a]. ; : 

1. 750. Spé6yve. He appeals to the ‘ Zeus of Close Brotherhood,’ in 
amaze at the identity of feeling between himself and Aeacus. 

mrapakovwv, ‘eaves-dropping;’ cp. 6 5é pot, wavovpyos dw, wap’ 
aitav tobrov aita raira trapakyxée: ob yap éorw dAAow roabry 
copia tay viv dvOpineyv Plat. Euthyd. 300 D. 

1. 751. pAAAd (103 sup.) wAetv (15 sup.) 4 palvopar, ‘Nay, I'm 
more than crazy with delight.’ 

1.756. éSpopaonyias. Xanthias warms to his work; and having 
invoked the God of Brotherhood to witness his cordial agreement with 
another disloyal slave, he now claims Zeus as their ‘pal,’ or ‘fellow in 
knavery.’ ‘ Verbero verberonem obsecrat per Jovem converberonem, ut 
frater fratrem oraret per Jovem dyuéynoy, sodalis sodalem per éva:peioy.” — 
Bergler. 

1. 759. mp&ypa mpfiypa. As Kock remarks, the repetition of mp&ypa’ 
and péya is quite in the Euripidean style. Cp. inf. 1353 foll. The 
distribution of the lines between Aeacus and Xanthias is very differently 
given by different editors. 

1. 761. é« rod; ‘from what cause?’ sc. xexivrras. 

1. 762. dd tv texvav. As dvd cannot be used with the force of 
mepi, Prof. Tyrrell proposes to read tiv ‘avtod, and to render, ‘there is 
a law here that, out of all the fine arts, he who is best of (better than) 
his fellow craftsmen 7% his own art, should have free commons.’ 

1. 764. Among the rewards granted in Athens to those who had 
conferred public service on the State were (1) front seats in the theatre 
and at the games (mpoedpia), and (2) a free meal at the public table in 
the Prytaneum (olryois év mputravelp or gitia Eq. 709). Both these 
privileges are represented as having their counterparts in the lower 
world; the spoedpa corresponding to the @povov rod MAovrevos é€ijs. 
For é£4s =éyys cp. Eur. I. A. 627 éf%s «aOnoo Setpd pou wodds. 

1. 766. ws ddixotro, see on sup. 24. So Se. 

1.771. Sve Sy, this is the common reading, for which it would be 
better to write Sre 3é, an adversative particle being required. The con- 
struction goes on uninterruptedly, Aeacus taking no notice of Xanthias’ 
question. 

émeBeluxvuro, ‘he began to make a display :’ with special reference 
to the rhetorical éwidecfis, or ‘ show-off speech.’ 

1.774. Saep,i.e. dvmep, attracted into the case and gender of wA‘@os. 
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1.775. dvrAoytdv, ‘disputations ;’ alluding to the sophistical argu- 
ments for and against any thesis, in which Euripides delighted. Cp. 
the dispute in the ‘Clouds’ between the Atsa:os and “A&i«os Adyos as 
a parody on the same, 

Avytopol and otpodal, ‘twists and twirls,’ are special names for 
‘dodges’ in wrestling. Cp. sacas pey arpodpas orpépecbat, nacas &e 
SieEd8ous TieferXOav orpadyvar Avyi(dyevos, Gare pr Sotvar dSixeny Plat. 
Rep. 405 C; ob« épyov écr’ obdtv atpopayv Arist. Plut. 1154. 

1.778. swotn éBdAAero; ‘and didn’t he get pelted?’ So when 
Aeschines took to play-acting (Dem. de Cor. 314) he was pelted by the 
spectators with various missiles, mAciw AauBdvow dwd rovToW Tpavpara } 
tov dyuvow obs ipeis wept puxijs fyywvilede. 

1.779. GveBda xplow ovetv. For this construction cp. Xen. Hell. 
4. 3. 22 A€yeras dpa mis dvaBonoa sapeiva: tovs xpw&rous, ‘shouted out 
that the foremost should pass on.’ 

1. 781. & rv wavovpywv; sc. djyos. With otpdvnov Sov, sc. dveBéa 
(‘they sent up their shout sky-high’), cp. @avpagrdy Scov and Lat. im- 
mane quantum. 

1. 783. éAlyov rd xpyorév, ‘good folks are in the minority, just as 
is the case here.’ | 

év@45¢e is interpreted by a wave of the hand to signify the audience 
in the theatre, who had a similar compliment paid them in Nub. 1096 
AA. «al ray Ocaraw dwérepo wreious oxédwe, AI. wal 5) oxom@. AA, Ti 
870° dogs; AI. woAd wAciovas, »1) Tots Oeovs, ToUs EepumpwKTous. 

1. 786. was ot, ‘how comes it that Sophocles did not put in a 
claim too?’ 

1. 790. wdxetvos bwexwpynoev. This line is puzzling. The easiest solution 
is to follow Dobree’s suggestion in assigning it to Xanthias, and making 
it interrogative. ‘What! did Ae make room for him on the seat ?’ or 
‘give up the seat to him?’ If, however, it forms part of Aeacus’ speech, 
we must (in spite of Kock’s positive assertion) refer kdxetvos to Aeschylus 
and not to Sophocles. It may be taken as a paratactic clause, giving 
the reason why Sophocles was near enough to kiss Aeschylus and clasp 
his hand—‘ for Aeschylus had made room for him on the seat’—which, 
however, he did not intend to occupy yet; but for the present he meant 
(as Cleidemides said) to sit as comLatant in reserve. Possibly we 
might read twexd&pno’ dy, referring to Aeschylus; the proper pro- 
tasis being replaced by wuvi 3 EuedAev. If, according to one ac- 
count given by the Schol., Cleidemides was a principal actor in 
the plays of Sophocles, and, perhaps, his ‘literary executor,’ we may 
imagine that the poet, with his characteristic modesty, had not made 
his present intention public, but had merely confided it to Cleidemides’ 
ear. The punctuation of Meineke, yur? 3° tedAArey, ds Eqn, KAccdnpidys 
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Epedpos xadedeioac—which he translateg ‘nunc autem, ut dicebat, tan- 
quam alter Cleidemides, tertiarius sedere volebat’—may be all right, 
but it gives no known meaning. The épeSpos sat by while one pair 
of combatants was engaged, ready to match himself against the winner. 

1. 793. few kata xapav, ‘he will remain as he was.’ «ard xwpay 
pevey is the regular phrase for remaining in the ‘status guo ante,’ 
Thuc. 1, 28; 2. 58; 4. 14, 26; 7. 49; GAA’ obde 7d BAréup’ abrd ward 
xwpav éxe: Arist. Plut. 367. 

1.794. wpds y’ EvpinlSnv, ‘adversus Euripidem quidem, non 
Aeschylum.’ 

1.795. 16 xptip dp’ géorar; ‘will the affair come off then?’ So 
Eccl. 148 wat ydp 76 xphp’ éEpyacerat. 

1.796. «dvradOa, ‘and in this very spot’ (sc. before Pluto’s palace) 
‘the terrible quarrel will be broached.’ So mveiv méAcyov Plat. Kep. 
566 E. 

l. 798. petaywyyoovor, ‘will they bring tragedy to the meat-scale ?’ 
On the third day of the Apaturia, when the children of Athenian 
parents were enrolled in their phratries, a lamb, of a certain definite 
weight, was sacrificed for each child so enrolled. This lamb was called 
officially sovpetoy, and colloquially peiov, because the members of the 
phratries pretended to express dissatisfaction at its size, and to cry out 
petov, peioy, ‘too small!’ 

1. 799. kavovas, ‘straight edges ;’ i.e. long slips of wood or metal 
for testing surfaces. 

amnxets, ‘two-foot rules.’ 

1. 800. wAalova Supra, ‘oblong frames,’ or ‘ framed-up squares.’ 
The epithet Eupmyxtd shows that the mAaioa are not mere squares of 
wood, but frames of four sides, like a brickmaker’s mould—as Xanthias’ 
question proves, ‘ What! will they be making bricks?’ Or wA:vOeveuw 
may be used as in Thucydides (4. 67), for ‘building ;’ and #Aalovov 
might be the ‘hod’ for mortar, Cp. Nub. 1126. 

arAiw0evoovor yap; as an interruption on the part of Xanthias, is 
the reading of Kock (followed by Meineke). The MSS. give re and ye 
and continue the line to Aeacus. 

1. 801. Stapérpovs. The Schol. gives us the choice of taking this 
either as ‘compasses’ or ‘ plummet.’ It is hard to see how it can mean 
either. Acayerpos is properly the diagonal of the parallelogram, which 
suggests that the word is here used for what workmen call ‘mitre- 
squares,’ for testing the inclination of angles of various degrees. We 
have then in the different articles a complete apparatus for registering 
the weight, the correctness (6p0orfs), the due length and the proper 
parallelism of verses. Lastly, wedges (o¢fjves) are supplied for splitting 
up the vast compound words and phrases. 
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1. 802. war’ éros, probably ‘verse by verse,’ rather than ‘word by 
word.’ 

1. 804. BAe yotv, ‘he gave at any rate a savage glance, lowering 
his head.’ The metaphor is from an angry bull, about to attack. Cp. 
Eur. Hel. 1557 ratpos . . é{¢Bpuxa7’ dup’ dvaotpépay xindy, | kuptav Te 
vara xels xépas wapepBréwaw. Cp. ravpnddy dvaBAéyas, used of Socrates. 

1. 806. etproxéryy, sc. Aeschylus and Euripides. 

1. 809. ovre ydp "A@nvaloior. The interruption of Xanthias in the 
next line does not break the flow of the passage, which runs on thus: 
‘For Aeschylus was not on good terms with the Athenians; and all the 
rest of the world’ (réAAa = Tots dAAous, as, probably, Ajpés éors TaAAG 
mpos Kiyngiay Lysist. 860; owddos 5€ tadAa, Tepexdéns, Kédpos, Kipow 
Alex. 35. 12) ‘he considered mere trumpery on the question of knowledge 
about poetical qualifications.” This fact made the «piois so difficult, 
that the decision must be left to some other umpire. For this view of 
the relations between the Athenians and Aeschylus in his lifetime cp. 
Athenaeus 8. 347 giAdcogos 5é Hv raw wavy 6 Aloxvdos, és nal yrrnOeis 
a8ixnws more én xpévy Tas Tpayydias dvariBévas, eidws Ore KopuetTas THY 
Npoonxovoay Tiphy, 

1. 811. éwérpepav, ‘committed the decision.” 

1. 813. éomovSanwor (cxovda(w, perf. subjunct.), ‘when they are in 
earnest.’ Their impatient eagerness, as the slaves know to their cost, 
makes them exacting. 

L814. 4 wov. The Chorus that introduces the contest between the 
two rival poets is intended to hit off their respective characteristics. 
The dactylic hexameter and the Homeric phraseology with which the 
song opens suit well as an echo of the style of Aeschylus, who called 
his poetry reydyn peyadAov Seixvav ‘Opnpov. On one side is arrayed all 
that is grand, heroic, pompous. gigantic, and crushing; on the other, 
everything that suggests subtlety, finesse, fluency, and smartness. It is 
the battle of the club against the rapier. ‘ The Lord of crashing thunder 
will feel bis wrath burn within him, as he flings his glance across, while 
his adversary is whetting his sharp tusk for a wordy war.’ The reading 
sapiSy is found in one MS., the rest have wep fp. It is needless to seek 
a defence for the gen. dvnréyvov, as constructed with wapi8y, for it is 
better taken as gen. absolute. In the compound dfvAdAov the empl 
element is dfus, the other part of the epithet is only generally ap) 
to the circumstances, because they deal with a ‘strife of t 
we have Sévdpeor ifiwérnroy Od. 4. 458=a ‘lofty’ 2, 
element belonging generically to all trees; é«arépwodes 
O. C. 718, the ‘hundred Nereids’— including a thought or 
muavonrepos dnddves ib. 17, ‘many nightinyales,’ which, as 
winged. 
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1, 818. fora 8’, ‘and there will be helm-glancing frays of words 
with horsehair crest ; and raspings of splinters, and planishings of fine 
workmanship, while the fellow defends himself against the high-prancing 
utterances of the poet of true genius.’ The description of the Euripi- 
dean style begins with ox.wvSaAapwv. It is hard to settle the meaning 
of wapafévia. If it is etymologically connected with dfwv, it might 
mean ‘linch-pins’ (dfdvev évpAara Eur. Hipp. 1235), an intentionally 
ridiculous combination with oxw6SaAdpewv. Liddell and Scott render 
‘rapid whirlings.’ Kock refers the latter half of the word not to dfa», 
but to ¢éw and {déavov, and so renders ‘ scrapings,’ or ‘ raspings.’ It may 
therefore be better to read wapagéava, ‘shavings’; as conjectured by 
Herwerden. 

1. 820. ¢pevoréxrwyv seems to describe a poet who draws upon the 
resources of his own genius, instead of importing foreign matter into 
his compositions, and relying upon adventitious aids. 

1.821. lwroBdpova, as orparoy ’Apipacwov lnxoBdpova Aesch. P. V. 
805. 

1,822. pltas. With the simile of the wild boar the thought 
reverts to Aeschylus; cp. Od. 19. 446 péyas ots ppitas ev Aogiyv. He 
is represented as ‘bristling up the shaggy mane of a crest of home- 
grown hair.’ Aacvavxyv is used in the Homeric hymns as an epithet 

of the bull and the bear, and in Soph. Ant. 350 of the horse. Here it 

‘is applied directly to yaitn. In atroxépov a ridiculous contrast _is 
once more made between the originality of Aeschylus and the falsé 
adornments of Euripides. | 

1, 823. €moxinov. So in Il. 17. 136 nay 8€ 7° Emoxbmoy Karo 
éAxerat dace Kadvwray, said of a lion scowling in wrath, 

1. 824. Atpara yoprdorayi, ‘he will utter bolt-fastened phrases, 
ripping them off like planks from ships with monstrous blast.’ The 
picture is confused, but it seems generally to mean that he will hurl 
forth his ponderous phrases, like some furious squall that tears ship- 
timbers from their fastenings, and scatters them piecemeal. Or, the 
idea may be that of a giant (ynyevjs) tearing a house to pieces, plank 
by plank. év@ev 89, ‘on the other side, the smooth tongue, sly crafts- 
man of the lips, shrewd critic of verse, unrolling its full length, shaking 
loose the rein of malice, dissecting phrase by phrase, will refine away 
the lung’s large labour of his adversary.’ Again the sentence is chaotic. 
The general reference is to the glib and polished diction of Euripides, 
depending upon niceties rather than on depth of thought (otoparoupyés 
as coutrasted with ppevoréxrwv) ; applying the severe analysis of dialectic 
and verbal criticism to the turgid sentences of Aeschylus. 

1. 833. amrocepvuvetrat, sup. 703, ‘he will first assume a grand 
Teserve, his usual practice of solemn mystery in his tragedies.’ Join 
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Swep with éreparevero, lit. ‘the repareia which he practised on each 
occasion’ (Nub. 318). The allusion is partly to the portentous grandeur 
of his language, and partly to. the solemn silence in which his characters 
occasionally remained, sitting like dummies through half a play 
(inf. grr). 

1. 835. Gy’, & Sarpévie, ‘come, you reckless fellow, don’t put it too 
strongly.’ The over-confidence of Euripides looked like the pride 
that goes before a fall. 

1. 836. Stésxeppar, with force of middle voice =‘ perspex.’ 

1. 837. Gypromodv, ‘poet of savagery;’ referring to the strange 
monsters and wild scenes of the Prom. Vinct. av€aSécropov, ‘of self- 
willed utterance ;’ choosing rather to be independent than to pander to 
popular taste. The charge against Aeschylus. that he has a ‘mouth 
uncurbed, uncontrolled, unbarred,’ seems to allude to his perfect fear- 
lessness in expres-ing his-own free thoughts in his own free way. 
Mitchell reckons up 488 words in five plays which are peculiar to 
Aeschylus. 

1. 839. dreptAdAnroyv, ‘not to be out-talked ;’ cp. the use of mwepv- 
rofever Achar. 712. KopwodaxeAoppfipova, ‘spouter of bundle- 
bound bombast.’ The former of the two epithets, as applied by Euri- 
pides, is amusing from its singular applicability to himself: the latter 
has special reference to the sesguipedalia verba of Aeschylus. 

1.840 4AnOes, with proparoxytone accent (Nub. 841), has always a 
tone of impatience and sarcasm ; like our ‘O! indeed.’ 

Gpovpalas Geo; ‘The ‘goddess of the market-garden’ is Cleito, 


the mother of Euripides, whom Aristophanes delights to represent as_ 


a ‘vendor of green stuff.’ Cp. twd Ebpia-3ov rov ris AaxavonwAnrpias 
Thesm. 387; cadyBind por 33s pnrpddey Sedeypévos Ach. 478. The 
line is a parody upon one of Euripides’ own, dAnOes, & wai ris Oadaccias 
Geo; perhaps from the Telephus. 

1. 841. orwpvdAcorcvAAekrady and paxtocvppamrd&y are intended to 

have a jingle, as ‘ gossip-catcher’ and ‘rag-patcher.’ 

arwxomods, like xwAowords inf. 846, is one who ‘brings beggars 
on the stage.’ The whole passage is an echo of the scene between 
Dicaeopolis and Euripides, Acharn. 410 foll., where, among the Euripi- 
dean repertoire, we have BeAAcpopéyrns 6 xwAds, S:rAoxryTys 6 wroxéds, 
and, especially, THAepos xwAds, wpocaray, arwpvaAos, Sevds Adve, all 
dressed in 8vomvf wewAd@para, paxdpara, &c. 

1. 845. ov Sijra, sc. watconar. dwodhvw, ‘show up.’ 

1. 847. Gdpva péAava. Aeschylus, the ép:Bpexéras, is preparing to 
‘sweep forth’ (éxBalvew) as a storm on Euripides. Dionysus suggests 
appeasing the tempest by the sacrifice of a black lamb, ‘nigram Hiemi 
pecudem’ Aen. 3. 120. 
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1. 849. Kpyriecds povpSias. The rule in Attic tragedy was that 
the singing and dancing should be kept separate; so that half the 
chorus was singing, while the other half was dancing. But in the 
Cretan twopxjpara, the actor, while singing, executed a dance descrip- 
tive of the words of his song. Euripides seems to have introduced this 
innovation in such passages as the povydia sung by Electra (Orest. 960 
foll.), by the Phrygian slave (ib. 1369 foll.), and by Jocasta (Phoeniss. 
301 foll.). The Scholl. refer to the monody of Icarus in a play of 
Euripides called Kpires, or to the character of Aérope in the Kpjacat. 

1. 850. ydpous dvocious refers to the connection of Macareus with 
his sister Canace in the AlfoAos (Nub. 13972, inf. 1081, 1475); to the 
fatal passion of Phaedra in the ‘ImméAvros; or the amours of Pasiphaé 
and Ariadne. 

1,854. Kepadalm Aypart, properly ‘a principal phrase;’ intended 
here to mean ‘a phrase as big as your head.’ Paley quotes dpafiaius, 
‘big as a waggon-load.’ . 

1, 855. é«xéq, ‘spill.’ The word expected is of course éyxépadoy, ‘ your 
brains ;’ instead of which he substitutes, as a surprise, tov TyAedov, 
‘the creation of your brain.” The Telephus (as Enger says) is the grand 
outcome of the head of Euripides, as Athena was of the head of Zeus. 

1.857. €deyx’, Aéyxov, ‘criticise and get criticised.’ This soothing 
of the two combatants alternately is a reminiscence of the appeasing of 
Agamemnon and Achilles by Nestor (Il. 1. 275). 

1, 858. dprommAtdas. The ‘bake-house scold’ of Greece is the 
classical equivalent of the modern ‘ fish-wife.’ 

1.859. mptvos. For the ‘crackling’ and ‘roaring’ of ‘holm-oak’ 
in the fire cp. Acharn. 666 olov éf dv@pdxwv apwivew péfados dvyfiar’, 
dpeOiCSpevos ovpig prmids. 

1. 860. ov GvaSvopat, ‘I do not shirk attacking or being attacked 
first, as to the spoken verses, or the choric songs, or the whole (frame 
and) sinews of tragedy.’ Then he passes from general to particular: 
‘and, so help me heaven, my Peleus too, and my Aeolus, and my 
Meleager; and my Telephus by all manner of means.’ td é1ry are the | 
iambic portions of the dialogue, as in Nub. §41; and by vetpa he 
means the whole framework and constitution of his dramas; as in 7a 
vetpa tay wpayxdroy Aeschin. 3. 166; Ews dy éxréup Dowep vetpa éx 
ris Wuy ys Plat. Rep. 344 B. The juxtaposition of péAy with vetpa seems 
to suggest the double meaning in yéAn, viz. ‘limbs’ and ‘ melodies.’ 

1. 800. dBovAcpyy, ‘it was my wish;’ but he waives it with Spes 8’ 
ewe 8h inf. S70. Note the omission of day. 

Sor, d& Garou, ‘on equal terms.’ 

l Soy. OuO Ea Adyav, ‘so that he will have it at hand for re- 
citing.’ Aeschylus makes the quaint grievance that the ‘immortality’ 
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of his works puts him at a disadvantage. His dramas are still living 
in the upper world, and so are unavailable in Hades: whereas the 
works of Euripides ‘ have died with him,’ and followed him down below. 

1. 872, mpd trav codicparuv, ‘before these shrewd inventions come off.’ 

1. 873. povo.dtara, ‘ with truest criticism ;’ sc. ex poests legibus. So 
povotkwrarn mddus, ‘a city most full of liberal arts,’ Isocr. 425 A: 

1. 877. yvoporitrev, ‘sententious ;’ lit. ‘maxim-coining ;’ epithet of 
pépesvar in Nub. 951. Cp. yvwporumeds as applied to Phaeax, Eq. 
- 1379; ‘Aya0ov ywwoporunet Thesm. 55. 

eis épwv, ‘when they descend into the lists, mutually contending 
with subtle, tortuous, tricks’ (cp. Spuvixov madaicpara sup. 689); ‘do . 
ye descend to inspect the might of two mouths most clever at pro- 
viding,’ &c. 

1, 881. fypara is specially applied to the Aeschylean phraseology. ~~ 
as sup. 821, 824, inf. 940, 1004; so that we may dispense with the 
various conjectures of editors, who seek a stronger contrast to tapa- 
aptopara, such as Jevpara, piypara, mpéuva Te, Kpnpva TE. 

1. 887, eivat. See on sup. 169, and cp. inf. 894. Aeschylus was a 
native of Eleusis, which justifies his appeal to Demeter. 

1. 888. «adds, ‘no, thank you!’ See on «aAdAro7’ sup. 508, 512. 

1. 889. Qeots, attracted to the case of the relative, as ri otciay hy 
waTédnoy ob mAclovos adfia éoriv. Similarly inf. 894. 

l. 890. Képpa katvdv; ‘novel mintage.’ See on sup. 726, 730. 
Between (Stor and tSarat=‘ peculiar,’ or ‘private,’ a sort of double 
meaning is evolved: for iS«érns is technically one who has no pro- 
fessional knowledge : and so passes into the sense of ‘rude,’ ‘ vulgar,’ 
as distinguished from wena:devpévos Xen. Mem. 3.12.1. So, perhaps, 
we might render, ‘ Have you ome-gods of your own?’... ‘then make, 
your prayer to these homely gods.’ Passages are quoted from Euripides 
in support of these views attributed to him, such as Troad. 885, H. F. 
1263, Cycl. 354; but all these suggest rather a doubt as to the existence 
of the received deities, than an attempt to suggest new ones. Cp. 
Thesm. 450, where it is said: of Euripides, viv 5 otros év raiow tpayy- 
dias mow | rots dvdpas dvawénenev ob eivar Oeovs. In this passage, 
the charge made against Euripides is the same as that preferred against 
Socrates by his accusers, and worked out in the ‘Clouds,’ dre xava 
elonyaye Sarpdua. Cp. Acts of the Apost. 17. 18 févov Satpoviow 
warayyedeus. 

1. 892. épov Béonnpa, ‘my nutriment.’ So in Nub. 33 the Cloud- 
goddesses wAcicrouvs Béoxovor cogiotds. Soph. Aj. 559 réws 8¢ xovpors 
wvevpaow Boongy. In the same play Socrates invokes both “Afp (264) 
and Al@fp (265), and (424) recognises a hierarchy of gods, consisting of 
Chaos, Clouds, and Tongue. 
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orpodryé, ‘ pivot ;’ cp. yAwrroorpopeiy Nub. 792. 

1. 893. puxriipes, ‘critic nostrils ;’ with a covert allusion to a scornful 
sneer; as in puxrnpilew, maso suspendere adunco. 

1, 894. éAéyxetv (see on sup. 887), ‘to confute all the language (of 
my opponent) that I assail.’ So Plat. Phaed. 86 D «ai ydp od pavaAws 
goxev dwrropévy rod Adyov. 

1. 896. twa Adywv éupéAcav, Emre Satav S5év. This, the reading 
of MSS. and Scholl., must mean, ‘ we desire to hear from clever men some 
fair harmony of language; forward on your hostile path!’ But this is 
very unsatisfactory, and we are quite unprepared for the sudden change 
to the imperat. émre (which has the variant ém re and éxi re). Dindorf 
cuts the knot by rejecting éupéAeav and reading riva Adyov Emre datay 
68éy. Meineke adopts Kock’s emendation, viva Adyar, tiv’ éupedAclas 
émre Satay dddv, interpreting it to mean, ‘ what hostile path ye mean to 
pursue in the matter of spoken verse; and what in choric song.’ But 
none of these conjectures reconciles us to émre Satay 65év. Bothe in- 
geniously supposes 63dv to be a gloss, explanatory (if it can be called 
‘explanatory’) of éupéAeay, and he takes émre datay as a natural 
mistake in transcription or dictation for émerndeiay: the whole passage 
then running dxotoal riva | Adyow éupérccav émrniciav, sermonum com- 
positionem idonecam. But the word 8alay finds some support in what 
follows, yA@oca pty ydp fyplara:t. The question becomes further 
complicated, if we consider ll. 992-996 inf. as antistrophic to ll. 
895-899. 

1, 897. ‘hyplwrat, ‘is exasperated.’ 

1. 899. dulvyror, ‘ passive, ‘ unsusceptible.’ 

l. gor. ov pév, Euripides. 

1,902. Kareppivynpévov, (Jivn, ‘a file’), ‘filed up,’ i.e. ‘polished’ 
with the /zmae labor. 

1.903. tov 8’ dvaonave’, ‘ Aeschylus, rushing upon his foeman with 
volleys of words uprooted, as he plucks them up, will scatter at once 
his shifty turns of verse.’ Aeschylus will do battle like an Enceladus, 
evolsis truncts (Hor. Od. 3. 4. 55), bringing down the crushing weight 
of his tremendous artillery upon Euripides, who will try to meet it with 
the feints and twists of the wrestling-school. For the meaning of 
GAwSn9pa cp. Eustath. dAwSnOpa xupios perv 4 xara wdAny Koviorpa, 
tpornas 5 Kal 4 év Adyos. Cp. Nub. 42. With avaomavr’ cp. such 
phrases as Ad-yous dyéona Soph. Aj. 302; Wonep éx papérpas pnpariona 
dvaona@vres Plat. Theaet. 180 A. 

1. g05. otrw Sé, sc. xp Aéyerv, ‘but you must speak so as to utter,’ 


]. 906. Goreta implies ‘smartness,’ and ‘neatness;’ either of which 
would be lost by the use of ‘metaphor’ (eixoves), or ‘ common-place’ 
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(of? Gv GAAos efor). Aeschylus was more extravagant in the use of 
elxdves than was Euripides. Mitchell quotes a long list of these, 
marking among the most far-fetched xd4AuBos ExvOGw dmosnos (S. c. T. 
738) for a ‘sword;’ Sadpudnoia yvdbos, éxOpufevos vara, pnrpud 
veov (P. V. 727) for a ‘dangerous coast;’ BAaornpa xadAinpypoy 
(S. c. T. 533) for a ‘handsome man;’ «dors mpAou fvvoupos (Ag. 494) 
for ‘ dust.” 

1, gog. otors re rots Ocards, ‘with what devices he cheated the 
spectators, finding them in a state of simple innocence, reared in the 
theatre of Phrynichus.’ In the dramas of this poet, the lyric prevailed 
over the dramatic element. He employed only one actor, who furnished 
subjects for the Chorus to express its feelings upon, instead of using his 
Chorus to illustrate the action represented on the stage. After being 
accustomed to the usage of Phrynichus, the audience felt they were 
being defrauded by the introduction of a mute person, instead of the 
actor who supplied the gist of the play, and the inspiration of the 
Chorus. Phrynichus, for the sweetness of his choric songs, is com- 
pared by Aristophanes to a bee (Av. 748), and his plays are ealled | 
kara 8pdyara (Thesm. 166). His tunes were very popular with the 
old-fashioned Athenian folk; cp. Vesp. 219 pevupi{ovres péAn dpxaio- 
perALordwvoppurtx hpara. 

l, gir. 4&v naGicev, ‘he was used to introduce a figure sitting.’ 
For dy with the aor. expressing customary action cp. Plat. Apol. 22 B 
ei res Wordv wy Tors operépous Emxparovvras dveOapanoay dy. Sitting 
was regarded as the natural posture of grief, as Kpotvos ént dvo trea &v 
névOei peyade xarjoro (Hdt. 1. 46); and ‘muffling the head’ was also 
an expression of sorrow, as sata Kpata Kkaduipdpevos yoaacney (Od. 8. 92). 
See Schol. on Aesch. P. V. 435 carder mapa rointais ta mpdowma # 3: 
abdadiay ws "AxtAAcbs év Trois Spufiv (otherwise called “Exropos Avrpa), 
4 8: ouppopay ws 7 NidBn (sc. over the tomb of her children). 

l. 913. mpooxynpa, ‘mere dumb-show of tragedy, uttering not so 
much as one syllable.” Cp, od8 ypi dwoxpvopévy Plut. 17. Here 
Fritzsche says, ‘quae de divino illo et Niobae et Achillis silentio hic 
Euripides dicit propemodum scurrilia sunt.’ But Euripides is incon- 
sistent as well as unappreciative ; for e.g. in the ‘Supplices,’ Adrastus 
comes on the stage at the beginning, but remains mute till Theseus 
addresses him (l. 110) o@ Tov xarnpn xAawdios dnoropi | Ay’ éx- 
Kadupas Kpara Kai mapes yoov, So in Hec. 486 when Talthybius asks 
where he may find the queen, the Chorus answers airy néAas cov var’ 
éxouo’ éwt xGovi, | TardOuBre, weira:, fvyxexAguévn méwdors. It is true, 
however, that these characters do ultimately speak. 

l.gi4. ob 890’, sc. éypuCor. 

& &@ xopés, ‘and the Chorus would keep forcing upon us four 
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strings of lyric verse one after another, aninterruptedly, while the actors 
kept silence.’ Kock remarks that in the Supplices of Aeschylus, after 
the Parodos (ll. 1-40) is ended, the Chorus sings eight pairs of strophes 
and antistrophes without a break: and in the beginning of the Aga- 
memnon we have six pairs. 

1.916. There is something delicious in the naive stupidity of Diony- 
sus the critic, his complacent acceptance of the fact of his own dulness ; 
and the helpless, uninterested, way in which he speaks of Aeschylus as 
6 Seiva =‘ what’s his name?’ 

1.919. Um’ GAafLovelas. Euripides calls it a piece of ‘ astounding 
impudence’ to keep the audience on the guz vive, wondering when 
the Silent Woman would speak; ‘and meanwhile the play was getting 
on to the end’ (Stet). For «afro the optat. of the Attic form, most 
_ of the MSS. give xa@oiro, the rest preserve the right reading in the 
inoomplete form xa@jro. Comp. wexvpro Plut. 991; Plato, Rep. 7. 518; 
wexryro Plato, Legg. 5. 731: «exAfio Soph. Phil. 119; and see Curtius, 
Verb. p. 423. 

1. g21. & wapmévypos, ‘Ha! the scoundrel!’ Dionysus here ad- 
dresses Aeschylus, who is ‘stretching and fidgetting;’ and he asks him 
why he does so. Euripides undertakes to answer, and says it is ‘be- 
cause I am confuting him.’ 

1. 924. Bdea, ‘lumbering phrases.’ Cp. Bovmas, Bovydios, Boupdyos. 

1.925. dps €xovra kai Addous, ‘ with stern brow and lofty crest.’ 
poppopwd, ‘ goblin-faced.’ J. van Leeuwen would read poppovwna, 
cp. Ach. 582. 

1.927. ot8¢ év. This hiatus occurs nowhere else in Aristophanes 
except in Plutus 37, 138, 1115, 1182. Porson, Praef. ad Hec. p. 132 
would write 008° ay éy. 

py mpte, addressed to Aeschylus, who cannot contain himself. 

1.928. xapdvipous, Aeschylus delighted in the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war: his plays recall the stirring scenes of the Iliad; 
as e.g. the fight of Achilles with the furious Scamander, o¥5é Exapav- 
Spos éAnye 70 dv pévos, GAA’ Ext padrdAov | ywero TInAciom, xépvoce 5é 
xdpa pdotco Il, 21. 305; or the varying fortunes of the fight at the 
Trench, 70AAd 88 revxea KaAG wégov wepi 7’ dudi TE Tappov | pevydvrav 
Aavawy, woAdéyou 8 ob yiyver’ épon Il. 17. 760, The ‘griffin-eagles,’ 
‘horse-cocks,’ and ‘goat-stags,’ are such fantastic monsters as may 
be seen on Persian or Assyrian tapestry (wapatreraoparta), and illustrate 
the Oriemtal influence noticeable in the plays of Aeschylus. Cp. the 
winged car of the Oceanides, P. V. 135; the rerpaceedArs olwvds of 
Oceanus, ib. 395; the fire-breathing Typhon on the shield of Hippomedon, 
S.c. T. 492; or the Sgiyf wpdorros on that of Parthenopaens, ib. 541. 

1. 929. twwéxpypva, ‘high-beetling phrases;’ a sort of parody on 
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chylean iynAcapnpyos P. V.5. .Cp. «pnpvomods as an epithet of 
us, Nub. 1367. 
[, wu«ros. The jest lies in the parody of two lines from the 
ytus (395), where Phaedra says, #3 wor’ GAAws vuxrds év paxpp 
Ovntav éeppdyric’ F diépOapra: Bios. Dionysus spent his vigil 
‘more unfruitful subject of research. év paxp@ xpdéve generally, 
1. O. C. 88, Phil. 235, means ‘after a long time.’ Possibly the 
x here, as in the quotation, is ‘in the weary hours of night.’ The 
immaXextpuwy (with v. 1. immadéxrop, as dAéetwp and drexrpuav 
66) is supposed to have actually appeared in the play of the 
ves. See Pax 1177; Av. 800. 

onpetov, ‘the device;’ commonly painted at the stern of 
sel, as Eur. I. A. 239 xpucéas 8 elxdow | xar’ daxpa Nyppdes 
' cai | mpvpvacs ofp’ "AxiAAciov orparov. The Boeotian ships 
is were onpeloow torodtopévas | tots 5¢ Kadpos Fv xpuiceov 
” xv | dugt vawy xdpupBa ib. 255. If Dionysus mistook the 
tpuwy for a likeness of Eryxis, it must be that Eryxis was a man 
rhuman ugliness, with a beak like a bird. 
5. tra has the force of rejecting the excuses which Aeschylus 
or his imwaAexrpydw— still, was it right to introduce a cock 
cal) in tragedies?’ 
», ol8S0tcav. The language is more or less medical; as though 
y, when Euripides took it in hand, was suffering from plethora. 
v, ‘cumbrous.’ 
1. {toyxvava, the regular word for ‘ reducing ’ swellings, and the 
op. Aesch. P. V. 380 «ai pr) oppryavra Oupdv loxvaivy Big. 
2. émvAAlots, ‘verselets;” the regular stock-in-trade of Euripides, 
1. 898; Pax 532. But as one naturally expects here the name of 
tug in his prescription, it is not unlikely that érvAAlovs is 
ise for épwuAAios, ‘wild thyme.’ It is impossible to give the 
meaning of wepiwdrots in an English translation. From the 
$ point of view, it means ‘constitutionals;’ from the teacher's 
' philosophical disquisitions.” Perhaps a play on ‘excursions’ 
ccursuses ’ might suggest the double thought. 
stAua, ‘beetroot’ is credited with cooling properties, sayra 
wal ol8aivovra za6n Oepamevec. 
3. Sous, still a medical term, ‘administering decoction of / 
, Straining it off from books.’ Here Euripides is made to 
that his characters often speak the common-places of the tex 
of rhetoric and philosophy. Mitchell illustrates this by the 
ing of Andromache (Troad. 631 foll.); the lecture on com- 
1 by Eteocles (Phoen. 500 foll.); on ambition by Andromache 
319 foll.) ; on morality by Phaedra (Hipp. 380 foll.). 

D 
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1.944. fr” dvérpedov, ‘next I proceeded to feed it up” (after the 
‘reducing ’) ‘ with monodies, throwing in an infusion of Cephisophon.’ 
This man was a slave of Euripides, and intimate in his household. 
He was suspected of helping his master in his poetical compositions. 
See on inf. 1408, 1452. The hemistich Kyndicopavra pryvus is ingeni- 
ously assigned by Leutsch to Dionysus, 

1.946. ov« éAqpouv 6 m1 Tvxouwr’, ‘I did not prate on any chance 
topic; nor by plunging headlong into the story did I create confusion.’ 
The attempts of the prologist (otfuv) to give the ‘family history’ 
(rd yévos) of the play may be examined in the prologues to the Suppl. 
Ion, Helena, Herc. Fur., Bacch., Hec., Phoeniss., Electr., Orest., I. T. 
__ 1.947. 16 cavroi, sc. yévos, ‘ your own family-history :’ alluding to 
the low extraction of Euripides. 

1. 948. dard rév mpatwv érdv obey wapiix’ dv, ‘from the speaking of 
the very first verses onward I suffered’ (customary aor. with dy» sup. 
g11) ‘no shirking of work.’ For the neut. cp. Eur. Bacch. 262 ody 
iryits obdey ert Ayo TV dpyior. 

1. 952. Sypoxparixdyv, ‘on democratic principles,’ as exhibiting that 
_ complete mappncia that was supposed to be the privilege of the 


:. Athenian adult citizen; but which Euripides extends to the un- 


privileged. 

Totro pev €acov, ‘come, drop that!’ sc. the allusion to ‘demo- 
cratic principles,’ ‘for you have got but a ticklish footing upon that 
ground ;’ or, ‘you have got no disquisition that runs well upon that.’ 
Again we have the double meaning of zepimaros, as in sup. 942. Euri- 
pides was supposed to have coquetted with the oligarchical faction; 
and, anyhow, his visit to the court of Archelaus was of bad precedent 
for a ‘ Liberal,’ if, as Sophocles says, Sorts 5¢ mpcs tUpavvoy éumopeveras 
| xelvou ’are SovA0s, Kav éXcbOepos MAY. 

1.954. ovroval, ‘the audience yonder.’ There is something quite 
Socratic about the professions of Euripides. 

1. 956. éoBodas, ‘the introduction’ («awds éoBords dp Adyov Eur. 
Suppl. 92) ‘ of subtle rules, and triangulations of verses.’ 

1.957. épav, ‘to be in love,’ seems to come in most awkwardly in 
this list; nor does it help much to join orpépew épay or orpopay épay, * to 
have a passion for twisting.’ It is best, perhaps, to accept épay as an inten~ 
tional surprise, referring to such dramas as the Hippolytus and Aeolus, 

1.958. «ax’ (xaxd) broroteiofar. The suspicious temper of the Athe- 
nians in Aristophanes’ day is amusingly described in Thesm. 395 foll. 

1. 959. oixeta, ‘domestic,’ ‘homely,’ in which the spectators would 
be able to catch him tripping, if he was wrong in any details. And 
this was more wholesome for them, he says, than ‘to be driven out of 
their senses’ by bombastic words. 
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1. 963. Kusvovs. The fight between Achilles and Cycnus, son of 
Poseidon, might well startle the audience; ending as it did with the 
transformation of the vanquished hero—‘victum spoliare parabat: | 
arma relicta videt, corpus deus aequoris albam | contulit in volucrem, 
cuius modo nomen habebat’ Ov. Met. 12. 143. Memnon, ‘Lord of 
the team with tinkling trappings,’ was the subject of two plays of 
Aeschylus, the Méyvov and the Wuxooracia (weighing of souls). 

1.965. Phormisius is described (in Eccl. 97) as a thick-bearded, 
formidable-looking man; one of the Athenian demagogues, and a sort 
of ‘Black Mousquetaire.” /egaenetus is called 6 Mavjs (the name of 
a slave); or 6 Mayvns (the Magnesian). But Fritzsche quotes from 
Pollux, to the effect that pavys or payvns is a cant term for a bad 
throw at dice; so that his name may have the same connotation as 
Thackeray’s ‘Mr. Deuceace;’ or if Mayvns be read, with the double 
meaning of a Magnesian stranger, and an unlucky, or dishonest, game- 
ster, we might adopt sporting parlance, and call him the ‘ Welsher.’ 
These men he designates, with true Jnyaé’ iradxpypva, as ‘ moustachioed 
heroes of bugle and lance,’ and ‘grinning brigands of the pine-tree 
springe.’ This alludes to a torture invented by the bandit Sinnis, ‘ Qui 
poterat curvare trabes, et agebat ab alto | ad terram late sparsuras 
corpora pinus’ Ov. Met. 7. 441. The bent tree flew back when re- 
leased and tore the victim in two. Clettophon, son of Aristonymus, 
was a companion of Plato. He had the reputation of being a lazy 
idler, but he professed himself an admirer of Socrates. The ‘smart 
Theramenes’ appears again as the lucky trimmer,(see on sup. 540), 
with that happy instinct of self-preservation that ‘if he gets into troubles, 
and stands close at hand to them, he manages to throw himself clear of 
the danger.’ This translation attempts to keep the double meaning 
of weémrwev, which means not only ‘he tumbles clear of the trouble ;’ 
but ‘ his throw is a lucky one,’ as in the phrase det ydp eb mixrovay of 
Atos xuBo. And this metaphor seems to be continued in od Xtos dAAd 
Ketos, for Xtos is the lowest throw of the dice, like the «vay, and Kqos, 
like Lat. Venus, the highest. But instead of writing dAAd Kégos, which 
would make the whole phrase mean ‘a man of no blanks, but all prizes,’ 
Aristophanes alters Kgos into Keios, by way of surprise, because Ceos was 
the native place of Theramenes. That ‘Chian’ means a man of ill, and 
‘Cean’ a man of good repute, as the Schol. states, has not much point. 
But, indeed, the whole passage is unsatisfactory. What can wAnoiov 
srapacry mean? Velsen would read fy xaxois 1s wepnéoy, ‘if anybody 
gets into trouble, and Theramenes chance to be standing by:’ but this 
is pure conjecture. It is just possible that there is some bitter allusion 
in wAyolov to the fact that Theramenes was ‘as near as any one 
else,’ to the struggling sailors at Arginusae ; though he did not help 
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them, yet he saved himself. Possibly there may be an allusion to wape 
orarns. Cp. Falstaff’s words, ‘Call you that backing of your friend?* 
If we might take «ai disjunctively = #, it would be simpler to render, 
‘gets into trouble,’ ov ‘finds himself very near it.’ 

1. g71. rovatra pévrotyo (uévror éyw), ‘such sort of wisdom’ 
(rovatra dpovetv) ‘I introduced into these spectators.’ 

1.978. Kdvackorreiv, ‘and to investigate—how goes this? where amI 
to find that? who has taken this?’ €AaBe violates the metre; and it is 
tempting, with Velsen, to reject 1.979, which looks like the addition of 
some one who did not see the point. We do not want the details of 
household life introduced here. All that Euripides would say, is that 
he boasts to have given the Athenians an enquiring mind. It is 
Dionysus who maliciously extends the otxov otxetv to the petty squabbles 
of masters and slaves. 

1. 981. elowwv, ‘as he comes indoors.” 

1. 986. ré@vynxé pou, ‘last year’s pot has vanished from my sight.’ 
téOvyxe is jestingly used to invest the fate of an old pot with a deep 
human interest. 

1. 989. téws, ‘up till then,’ i.e. till Euripides took them in hand. 

1.990. pappdkuOor, said to be from payya and KevOw, said of one who 
hides himself in his mother’s lap, =‘ milksop.’ According to Eustath. 
peArtidns is a sort of Simple Simon. Its connection with »éA: may be 
illustrated by the word BArrropappas Nub. 1001. With xexnvéres we 
may compare the name given to Athens in Eq. 1263 4 Kexnvaiow wérus. 

l. 992. rade pév. The Mupyidoves of Aeschylus began with the 
words rade pév Acbooes, paidim’ ’AxiAAed: | SoprAvpavrous Aavady 
poxGous | ots . . efow KAtaias, spoken by the Chorus of Myrmidons to 
Achilles when imploring his aid. The choric song ll. 992-1004 is 
apparently antistrophic to ll. 895-904. The uncertainty of the reading 
in ll. 896, 897 (see notes).affects ll. 993,994. Kock and Meineke mark 
a lacuna after étws. 

1. 994. py ao’ 6 Oupds, ‘lest your passion sweep you away, and carry 
you beyond the olives, i.e. off the course. At the end of the race 
course, where the turn was made, a clump of olives was planted; so that 
to get ‘beyond the olives’ was to be out of the race altogether. 

1.999. GAAd ovoreidas, ‘but after taking in a reef, and reducing 
your sails to a mere edge, see that you speed on faster and faster, and 
be on the look out, while you have yet the gale smooth and steady.’ 

l, 1001. @feis (dicow) is the simplest correction of the MS. reading 
afes. Other suggestions are eifes, or fer (€ferye), both giving the idea 
of getting away from the storm. 

1. 1004, ‘«tupywoas, cp. the phrase ‘building up the lofty rhyme.’ 
So Aristoph. writing (Pax 749) of the wise poet (meaning himsclr) says 
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exoinge réxyny peyaAny hiv Kdwipyao’ olxo8opnoas | Exeo peyadros Kal 
d:avoiacs, 

1. 1005. Koophoas tpayiov Afjpov. There are two ways of taking 
this: either to follow the Scholl. and say that Ajjpov is put, wap’ bxo- 
voay for réxvnv—a piece of good natured ‘ chaff’ from the Chorus of a 
comic poet, who was pleased to call the composition of the rival style 
‘tragic trumpery:’ or, less likely, we must take Afjpov as representing 
the silliness of the tragic stage before Aeschylus took in hand to adorn 
it: /ateritiam invenit, marmoream reliqutt. 

vTOv kpouvov adie, as we might say, ‘ pull up the sluices ; 
shift of metaphor after the picture of the reefing of the sails. 

1. 1006. ty ovvtruxia, ‘this occurrence.’ 

1. 1012. te@vdvar. This is a fine touch of humour in the mouth of the 
dead. 

1. 1014. Terpamhxes, ‘six feet high.” Cp. Vesp. 553. S:a8pactwoAl- 
tas, ‘ citizen-shirks,’ who disown all responsibilities, whether military or 
political; so d:ade3paxdres Ach. 601. Transl. ‘malingerers.’ 

1. 1015. KoBddous. The Kéfado, whom the Sausage-seller (Eq. 
635) invokes. along with the spirits of humbug and boobyism, are ‘ mis- 
chievous goblins,’ ‘imps’ (like Cobolds and Pucks), belonging originally 
to the mixed retinue that accompanied Dionysus. Cp. «oBadcxeveoOar 
(Eq. 270); xoBarccevpata (ib. 332), and «dBada (ib. 417). Here it 
means ‘arch-buffoons,’ or ‘rogues.’ 

l. 1017. ésrraBoelous, ‘seven-hides-thick.’ Properly the epithet of 
the shield of Ajax. Il. 7. 220; Soph. Aj. 576. 

1, 1018. ywpet, ‘advances,’ ‘spreads.’ See Nub. 916. 

kpavoTromv ad p” émrpipe, ‘he'll be the death of me, hammering 
away at his helmets.’ The word is intended to have the ambiguous 
meaning of ‘ manufacturing helmets,’ and ‘introducing warlike gear’ in 
his dramas. 

1]. 1020. py..xadématve, ‘don't show your spite by obstinate reserve.” 

1. 1021, “Emr’ ért OfBas. The subject of the play is the contest of 
Polyneices and his confederate heroes against his brother Eteocles and 
the Thebans. It concludes with the fatal duel between the brothers, 
and the proclamation of the herald against the burial of Polyneices. 
The Seven against Thebes formed the 3rd play in a Trilogy: the 1st and 
2nd being the ‘ Laius’ and ‘Oedipus.’ It won the 1st prize. 

1. 1023. wetrolynxas, ‘hast represented’ the Thebans of mythic days, 
as braver than the Argives: and, by implication, |§ Thebans of con- 
temporary times, as braver than the Athenians, w‘ - they were 
always at enmity. Probably also Dionysus insil 
has actually ‘made’ (woceiv) the Thebans all the 
all the mwere dangerous enemies to Athens, 
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1. 1025. att’ (aira), sc. rd woreund. ent rod’, sc. eal 7d doxeiv. 

l. 1026. &Sdfas (cp. uddoxew xopdv), ‘by having put the “‘ Persians ” 
on the stage.’ perd rotr’ introduces a difficulty: the date of the repre- 
sentation of the ‘ Persians’ at Athens is 472 B.c. After this Aeschylus 
went to the court of Hiero, about 471, and there reproduced the play ; 
though with what amount of alterations it remains a disputed point. 
Aeschylus was in Athens again in 468; and the ‘Seven’ was probably 
produced in the following year (467). If we seek to reconcile the dates 
with the statement in the present passage, we must either be content, 
with Mitchell, to render pera rotr’, ‘besides ;’ or we must believe that 
the date assigned by the Didascalia to the representation of the ‘ Seven’ 
refers to a later reproduction of the play. The subject of the ‘ Persians’ 
was the battle of Salamis, and the flight of Xerxes. 

1.1028, éxdapyv yotv fix’ Hxovca mepi A. This, the reading of the 
MSS., is faulty in metre, and untrue in fact: for no news is brought in the 
‘Persians’ of the death of Darius. It had taken place long before ; and 
in the play only his ghost appears, and foretells the further victory at 
Plataea. Perhaps however it is not too much to charge the stupidity of 
Dionysus with the strange muddle, and the important announcement of 
stale news—like our saying, ‘Queen Anne’s dead!’ Various emend- 
ations have been proposed, as ‘vin’ danyyéAGn, which restores the 
metre, and may, Zerhaps, be construed, ‘when the news was brought of 
the appearance of the shade of Darius.’ But in the Persae (754, 966) 
the chorus break.into lamentation not at any announcement by Davzus, 
but when Xerxes bewails the disaster of Salamis. There is therefore 
much to be said for Prof. Tyrrell’s ingenious conjecture (Class. Rev. 1. 
130) éxdpyny yoo hvikx’ éxwKvoas, wot Aapeiov TeOvewros. Cp. of Xerxes, 
Pers. 468, xdvaxaxtcas A1yJ. This is, at any rate, more metrical than 
Fritzsche’s éxapny ‘your rh vicyn dxot’ans napa A. 7. It may be said that 
in our edition of the Persians the Chorus does not say tavot (unless we 
accept Blomfield’s emendation in Pers. 664): but Dionysus is merely 
summing up the long «dupos of lamentation by the Chorus in true 
Oriental style. Or tavot may be a silly invention of Dionysus (like the 
mock word "Iaovad Ach. 104) for the true Persian éa (Pers. 116). 

1, 1030, Join tatra avSpas doxeiv, ‘our poets ought to train our 
men in these things.’ So doxetv in Plut. 47 doxety rdv vidv Tov em yxdproy 
_pémov. Conjectures are Adoxew and pdcrev. 

1. 1032, ’Opdevs. It is now impossible to detach the real Orpheus, 
the Thracian bard, from the marvellous stories that grew round his 
name, and from the spurious ‘Orphic hymns’ that were attributed to 
him in later time, and which were constantly extended and interpolated. 
Miiller thinks that Orpheus is really connected with the cult of the 
Chthonian Dionysus (Zaypevs) ; and that the foundation of this worship, 
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and the composition of hymns for the initiations connected with it, were 
the real functions of this poet. Similarly Movoatos was a sort of 
eponymous representative of the hymns connected with the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

dévev 7” dréxerGar, ‘to abstain from 4/ood;’ for the prohibition 
was not only against ‘murder,’ but against the slaying of animals for 
food. Cp. Hippol. 953 %8n vuv atxe, wal 5: dyvxou Bopas | airos 
wawhdev’, 'Oppéa 7’ dvaxr’ Exaw | Baxxeve. 

1. 1035. awd rod, ‘unde.’ 

1. 1036. Ilavraxdéa. This awkward functionary, while taking part 
in a procession (repwe, sown), instead of arranging the crest in the 
helmet before putting it on, placed the helmet on his head first, and 
tried to fix the crest afterwards. But as the Adgos dropped through a 
hole in the helmet and was fastened inside by a nut, or (rather) a string 
or strap, it was impossible to fix it when once the helmet had been 
put on. 

1. 1039. 4AAovs, sc. é3i3afev “Opnpos. 

Adpaxos jpws. Aristophanes is here true to his principle. Just 
as he would not attack Cleon, when he was dead (Nub. 550; Pax 148 
foll.); so here he takes a generous view of the soldierly qualities of 
Lamachus, now that he had died a hero's death in the Sicilian ex- 
pedition; though he lashed him unsparingly in life, as in the Acham. 
and Pax. 

1. 1040, dwopafanévy (udrrw), ‘taking the print;’ more common 
with éxparra, Cp. Thesm. 514 Adaw, Adaw oo: yéyorer, abtéxpaypa 
gov, ‘your very image.’ For Aeschylus’ acknowledgment of his debt 
to Homer cp. Athen. 8. 438 E 8s wal airot rpayydias repaxn era 
éAeye Ta ‘Opnpou peyadoyw Seixvon, 

1. 1042. dvr-dx-refvev, probably carrying out the same metaphor 
from soft and ductile material, ‘to shape himself to these models.’ 

1. 1043. @alSpas. The Phaedra, in the ‘IssdAvros o7 
which has come down to us, is an unfortunate rather than a guilty 
woman: a victim rather than a votary of Aphrodite. But Euripides 
had brought out an earlier play called ‘IwwéAuros caduwrépevos, in which 
the reckless passion of Phaedra, and the sophistical excuses she made 
for her immodesty, were too strong for his Athenian audience. The 
author of the Vita Euripidis speaks of it as a drama éy @ ryy dryacyur- 
viay UOpauSeve trav yuvacar. 

ZGevéBora (named Anticleia in Hom. Il. 6. 150 foll.), is the 
Potiphar’s wife of classical story. Proetus, king of Argos, is the 
Potiphar, and Bellerophon the Joseph. Euripides wrote one play called 
Bellerophon, and another called Stheneboea. 

1. 1044. épacav. Although the plot of the Agamemnon turns upon 
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the guilty passion between Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus, yet that 
passion is never paraded in the play; though it would have given an 
opening for many a powerful passage. The connection of Agamemnon 
with Cassandra may be called immoral; but she, at any rate, shows no 
fervid love for her lord and master. 

1, 1045. “AdpoSitms ovSév oor, as Kock neatly says, Euripides 
means to say that Aeschylus is a homo invenustus. 

1. 1046. moAAW wodAod (as in Eq. 822; Nub. 915) “ma€fro, ‘in 
violence she laid violent siege to you and yours, and so she laid you low, 
your very ownself.’ Notice the tmesis in kat’ otv €Bade, which is quite a 
Herodotean usage, as in «ar’ obv €5noev 2.122; Kar’ dv éxddupe ib. 47. 
This may be supposed to refer to the infidelities of the two wives 
whom Euripides married; one of whom he is said to have detected 
carrying on an intrigue with his actor (or slave) Cephisophon. 

, 1.1047. todré yé Tor 5%, ‘that’s one for you.’ 

/ 1, 1048. & ydp és tds adAorpias éwoles, ‘the passions which you 
VA represented in the case of other men’s wives—by the same have you 
yourself got punished ;’ i.e. you, who have filled your plays with 
stories of adulteresses, have found an adulteress in your own wife. 

I], 1051. aioxuv0etoas, Aeschylus ventures to speak of Athenian 
ladies as committing suicide, because they ‘have been put to shame 
in consequence of those Bellerophons of yours;’ i.e. the contrast of 
Anticleia’s lust with Bellerophon’s chastity has cast an unendurable 
reproach upon the whole female sex. So Agamemnon says of Cly- 
taemnestra (Od. 11. 432) 4 5 oxa Avypa idvia | of re Kar’ aicxes 
éxeve Kal éccopévyow dricow | Ondvrépyor yuvati, Kal HK’ edepydos Egor. 
Weil thinks that the allusion rather is to actual seduction of Athenian 
ladies by the young yallants reared in the morality which Euripides 
represents. ~ 

1, 1052. worepov 8’ ovw dvra, ‘was it that I composed this story, 
all unreal, about Phaedra?’ He defends himself on the ground that 
he did but reproduce the story in its traditional form, and did not 
invent. The answer to which is that a tale may be only too true, and 
had better be left untold. See Aristot. Poet. 20 ZopoxdAijs Epyn adros 
peév otous Set roeiv, Evpimidny 5é oior eict. 

1, 1054. ‘tmapayew, ‘to bring it forward’ on the stage. 

1]. 1056. AvxaByrrovs, Mount Lycabettus in Attica, and Mount 
Parnassus near Delphi, serve here as ¢yfes of lofty mountains, repre- 
senting the pyyaé’ innixpnyva of Aeschylus. For Iapvaoév Bentley 
and Porson read Tapyn@v, sc. Mount Parnes in Attica. The names 
are often confused in MSS. 

1.1058. av@pwreiws, the poet ought to use language ‘down to 
human level.’ 
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1. 1059. {oa +d phpara, ‘the phrases that express them cught to be + 
on the same scale.’ 

1, 1060. «dAAws. See on sup. 80. 

1, 1061. tpav, the common brachylogical idiom in comparisons = 
Taw hperépoy, Compare Il. 17. 51 xdpat Xapirecow Spor =x«dpas 
Xapiroy. 

1. 1062. dpod, sc. & éxot, ‘which when I exhibited (sup. 1032) quite 
properly you completely spoiled.’ Aeschylus was the fallae repertor 
honestae (Hor. A. P. 278), while the stage dresses that Euripides de- 
lighted to use were rags (see sup. 840). 

1, 1064. The order of the words is rf otv €BAata Spacas toto ; 

1, 1065. tptnpapxetv. The duty of equipping a ship for the Athenian 
navy was one of the special services (Ae:roupyia:) required of citizens 
who had a certain property qualification. Sometimes the service was 
performed on the most liberal and magnificent scale: sometimes it was 
shirked, on the excuse of poverty, by those who could well afford it. 
That the tax did sometimes press unfairly may be inferred from the 
permission granted to appeal to the people in cases of extreme hardship. 
Here, of course, the complaint of Aeschylus that such unpatriotic 
shirking was the natural lesson taught by the weeping heroes of 
Euripides, is not serious. wAovtév (mAouréw), ‘though rich.’ 

1. 1066. smeptiAdpevos (aorist of mepreiAw, -etAéw, or -iAAw) is Cobet’s 
correction for the weprecAAcpuevos or -tAAdpevos of the MSS. 

1, 1067. ytrava otAwv éplav, like the odAat xAaivac of Od. 4. 50. 

1. 1068. dvéxuipey, ‘pops up at the fish-stall.’ After suing i forma 
pauperis, and being excused from service, he next appears buying 
delicacies in the fish-market. With rods txts Vesp. 789 cp. 1a dA- 
gira, of AVxvaL, al puppva Lysis. 557. 

1, 1071. Tovs wapdAovus, ‘the crew of the Paralus,’ or state galley. 
The Schol. here, speaking of the TdpaAo, says dripos 5¢ obra #oay, 
which looks as if they were in disgrace for some act of insubordination ; 
perhaps for disobedience at Arginusae, where they refused, because of 
the storm, to attempt the rescue of the crews from the wrecks. The 
whole crew of the Paralus, both épéra: and ém:Bara:, were (Thuc. 8. 73) 
freeborn Athenian citizens. They are described by Thucydides as 
devoted to the cause of the democracy and bitterly opposed to the 
oligarchical faction. : 

l. 1073. dvrayopeveav. The teaching of Euripides, and of the 
Sophists generally (see Nub. passim), was to encourage the rising VY 
generation to rebel against authority. 

L 1073. Ppummamat, ‘pull away,’ as in Vesp. go9. The patriotic 
horses who man the vessels, as told in Eq. 602, modify this cry into 
ixzazai. 
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1.1077. viv 8’ dvrAéye, ‘but nowadays (the oarsman) gainsays his 
orders, and, refusing to row any longer, he sails about hither and 
thither.” Probably a contrast is intended between éAaivey and wAciv. 
The crew will not labour at the oar, but saz/ about at their ease: like 
the distinction in Od. 11. 640 mp@ra py elpecin, perémerta 8% KdAAL LOS 
oupos. 

1.1079. mpoaywyovs. Phaedra’s nurse in the Hippolytus was a 
mpoayoryds or ‘procuress, in trying to bring Phaedra and Hippolytus 
together. MWpoaywyol were punishable with death by the Solonian laws. 
In the Thesm. 1172 foll., Aristophanes makes Euripides himself, in the 
character of an old woman, play the part of a mpoayaryds. 

1. 1080. tikrovoas év trois tepots. In one of the plays of Euripides, 
Auge the priestess bears a child to Heracles in the temple of Athena, 
and then seeks to justify herself before the goddess. Cp. Thuc. 3. 114, 
where the prohibition was made after the purification and consecration 
of Delos, phre évarobvjoKxey év rH vnoy phre evrixreay. 

l. 1081. GSeAdots, as Canace with Macareus. See sup. 850, inf. 
1485. 

1, 1083. 0d f4jv. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 492 E, where Socrates says, ob 
yap rot Gavpacoww’ dy el Evdpiniins ddnOH év roiode A€yer, A€yow" tis 8 
oldev ef 7d (av pév gore KarOaveiv, Td KarOaveiy 38 Gv. This is from 
the Polyidus. The dogma appears in a similar form in the Phrixus of 
Euripides. 

1, 1084. ‘roypapparéwy (see inf. 1506), so written since Hermann, 
instead of the vulg. t7d ypayparéwv. The reference is obscure. Athens 
seems to have been overrun by a swarm of these underclerks; to the 
lowest and commonest grade of which Demosthenes assigns Aeschines 
when (Dem. de Cor. 269) he calls him dAe@pos ypapparevs, Cp. also. 
Fals. Leg. 371 wavotpyos ovros wal Oeois éxOpds wal ypaupareds. Per- 
haps, however, ypapparevs here has the meaning of a ‘scribbler,’ 
dabbling in philosophy, &c. 

1. 1085. SypomOfxwv, ‘playing their monkey tricks on the popu- 
lace.’ The #l6yxos is the type of low cunning; cp. Acham. 907, where 
the oveopdyrns is described as grep wiaxoy ddr plas woAAGs wAdoy, 

1. 1087. AapwéSa, ‘the torch.’ It was no easy matter to run in the 
torch-race, which required both speed and caution, to reach the goal 
first and keep the torch alight. 

L1 o. ddwudyOuv. (dgavalva), ‘I was spent (lit. ‘dried up’) with 

alfusion to laughing oneself dry, and finding 
igamerOhoopa: Eccl. 146. The ‘pursy, 

lo bent nearly double («#jas) 

’ wy al] the other runners, and 

axuy. 388) about it.’ He has to 
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‘run the gauntlet’ through the ‘men of Cerameicus’ (ot Kepapfjs from 
Kepapevs), who deal him many a slap as he passes. 

1. 1094. év rats mvAais, sc. ai Kepapesal rida, so called as forming 
the communication between the inner and outer Cerameicus. These 
‘gates’ were also called Aimvdor. 

1, 1096. ator wAarelats, sc. xepoiv, ‘with the flat of the hand.’ 
These al/apae gave rise to the proverb Kepapetrai wArryai. 

1. 1099. gvoav. This is explained of ‘wilfully blowing out’ his 
torch, and running away. Cp. Theophrast. Ign. 6 pév Avxvos dwooBer- 
vuras puodpevos. 

l. 1100. 48&pés, ‘in full strength.’ 

L rior. velvp Bralws. Aeschylus ‘presses on vigorously’ (cp. 7ei- 
vew wodéuoo rédos I. 20. 101), and Euripides ‘has the power to wheel 
round on his pursuer (cp. Eq. 244 ddd’ dpuvou xdmavacrpépou addw) and 
attack him smartly.’ Plutarch uses the word similarly (Flamin. 81), 
éwepeldey iv pddrayya tim, ‘to bring the whole weight of the phalanx 
to bear on him.’ 

1. 1103. py 'v tatr@ xabijoGov. Cp. Thuc. 5. 7 Kida raw orpariw- 
Tov dxOopévew TH Edpqg, wal ov BovdrAdpevos abrovs 3a 7d by TH abTg 
wadjcOa (‘keeping to one spot’) Bapivecba:, dvakaBaw Fyev. This 
recommendation to activity and change of ground in the wordy warfare 
is like the advice given by Socrates to Strepsiades (Nub. 703), taxéas 5° 
Sray cis dwopov méoys tw’ GAA wyda vonpa ppevds. 

l, 1104. eloPodAal, see on sup. 956. The word has a sort of double 
meaning here; both ‘ openings’ or ‘ beginnings’ and also ‘assaults.’ 

1. 1106, €mov (dren), ‘attack.’ dva8ipecGov, lit. ‘strip off the 
skin ;’ i.e. ‘lay bare.’ ‘expose.’ So Brunck for the MS. reading dvadé- 
perov. Bergk would read dvd 3° épecoy, in tmesis, meaning ‘ question,’ 
‘examine’ each other. 

1. 1108. sdwoxw8uvedverov, ‘and have the hardihood.’ 

1. 1110. &s ra Aewrd pi yvivar, ‘so as not to understand those 
sulstleties, as you utter them.” Acyévrow, gen. abs. 

L 1113. édorparevpéivor yap elon, ‘for they have seen a great deal of 
service. This may mean merely that foreign wars have extended their 
knowledge of the world; or, generally, that they are well practised in 
every kind of conflict, political, philosophical, literary, or social ; which 
suits better with the following words. 

lL 1114. fPAlov. Euripides is himself one of those named by 
Athenaeus as having had a large A:BAlow xrijois (cp. inf. 1409). 

L 1116. wapyxévyvra (deovdw). The native wits of the Athenians, 
already sharp enough, ‘have been whetted’ to a still keener edge. Cp. 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 3. 33 6 Adyxny deoviy ixeivos wal riy Yuyhy ri wapaxovG. 

1.1118. Geardv y’ ovvey’, ‘as far as the spectators go.’ They aie 
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clever enough: don’t be afraid your contest will be above their 
heads. 

l, 1119. kal phy, ‘well, then.” gov, Here Euripides turns to 
Aeschylus. In the next line he accosts Dionysus, and speaks of 
Aeschylus (avrot). This transition is very violent; and it might be 
better to read aot, referring it to the leader of the Chorus, and making 
it an answer to the foregoing request. 

1, 1122. doadys. Meineke needlessly rejects the line. What Eu- 
ripides means to say is that the Prologue, as used by Aeschylus, does 
not put the spectators in possession of the plot of the play, nor make 
- the mutual relation of the dvamatis personae clear. It must be observed, 
however, that when Euripides actually comes to the Sacavos, his 
criticisms are purely verbal, and do not deal with the matter. 

1.1124. “‘Opeoreia. If this word includes the whole Trilogy, it 
might be better to read mp@rov 5¢ poi mw’ éf ’O. Aéye. Dr. Verrall takes 
*Opeareia to be the title used by Aristophanes and his contemporaries for 
the Choéphoroe, from which the quotations are taken. 

1, 1126. ‘Eppa x@éve. The opening scene of the Choephori repre- 
sents Orestes, on his return from exile to avenge the murder of his 
father, invoking the aid of the Chthonian Hermes, with the words 
Tatp® émomrevwy Kpaty. But what is signified by xpdty? to whom 
does twatpga refer? what is the meaning of éswomrevwv? This ambi- 
guity is an exhibition of the doapea of which Euripides complains. 
Orestes seems to say, ‘thou that keepest watch over the powers 
assigned thee by ¢Ay father,’ sc. Zets owrfhp, which points the appeal 
conveyed in the words owrip yevod por. Or the words (perhaps 
directly addressed to a statue of Hermes) may be interpreted, ‘ thou 
that watchest over my father’s sovereignty ;’ a fitting address from one 
who has come to regain his zarp$a «parn. Euripides chooses to in- 
terpret the expression, ‘thou that dost regard the violence done to my 
father’ (so vitn at xparn Aesch. Suppl. 951). The passage is fairly 
open to the charge of obscurity. 

1, 1130. GAA’ ovSe wavra, ‘well, but these verses altogether are not 
more than three:’ and so hardly offering room for ‘more than twelve 
faults.’ 

1, 1133. mpds tptow tapBeloror. Perhaps Dionysus gives friendly 
advice to Aeschylus to quote no more; or else ‘you'll find something 
else scored against you besides these three iambics,’ which have already 
been credited with so many mistakes. The more you quote, the more 
errors will be proved against you. mpooodelAew is the regular term in 
the courts for incurring a fine in addition to the loss of the thing in 
dispute. ‘You'll not only lose your three lines, but you will be fined 
as well.” The conversation between Aeschylus and Dionysus must be 
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taken as a sort of by-play; for the words of Euripides run on, un- 
heeding the interruption, efxootv y " dpaprias, evOvs ydp . . Scov. Bergk 
would transpose 1136—ALS. Spas Sr. Anpets; EYP. GA’ dAlyov yé 

po piAa—before 1132, in which case wapatv® co. owav will be a 
cade to Aeschylus not to interrupt; and the following words will 
be a threat that, if he does, he ‘shall be sconced in some verses beyond 
the three already quoted, and so run the risk of having more holes 
picked in his diction.’ 

1. 1136. SpGs Sn Anpeis; No transposition, however, can settle with 
certainty the meaning of these words, and the answer to them. If 
Aeschylus speaks them to Dionysus they must mean, ‘don’t you see 
you are talking nonsense in bidding me to be silent?’ And Dionysus 
answers, ‘I don't care whether I am or not.’ But it gives more point 
to make dpgs Sr Anpeis addressed to Euripides. ‘Don’t you see,’ says 
Aeschylus, ‘ that you are talking nonsense, with your ‘‘dozen mistakes,” 
and your “ more than twenty,” and your otjpamoy Scov?’ ‘I don't care 
if I am,’ Euripides retorts : an amusing confession that sense and non- 
sense are both the same to him. 

1.1140. ot« AAAws Aéyw, ‘I don’t deny it,’ ‘I admit it.’ So in 
Hec. 302. 

1.1144. ob Stir’ éxeivov, ‘Nay, *twas not that Hermes (sc. ‘Eppiv 
8dAsoy implied in 3éAors sup.) ‘ that he addressed ; but it was the Helpful 
Hermes that he accosted as god of the subterranean world; and he 
made his meaning plain by saying that it is from his sire he holds the 
prerogative. What the exact criticism of Euripides was going to be 
we shall never know, as Dionysus interrupts, with the ridiculous idea 
that such ‘subterranean privileges so inherited’ would make Hermes 
out to be a ‘tomb-rifler’ on the father’s side. For éxetvov, the Rav. MS. 
has éxetvos = ‘Opéorns. 

l. 1150. amlves olvov, i.e. ‘the wine you drink is vapid stuff;’ as we 
should say, ‘it wants bouquet.’ This means that the joke is coarse and 
flavourless. 

1.1151. ov’ émrapa, ‘and do you, Euripides, be on the look out 
for the flaw.’ 

1.1159. paxtpav..KdpSomov, ‘a kneading-trough,’ and ‘a trough 
to knead in.’ 

1. 1160, ob Sra roiré y’. It seems hardly Greek to say od dra 
rouré ye 7a ara tore =‘this assuredly is not the same,’ as Kock gives 
it. It is simple enough if we take rat’ as=10 atréd, Others would 
read raury ‘or’. 

1, 1161. With dpvor’ dv éxov ‘ most excellently phrased,’ cp. ed ppe- 
vow ixeayv Hippol. 462, &c. It conforms to the rules of dp00éwea. The 
participle peri. pass. careorwpvApeve seems tu have a further shade of 
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meaning than merely ‘ glib-tongued fellow;’ there is the notion of his 
being ‘ debased with chattering.’ 

1. 1162, «aQ’S +r. 54, ‘in what sense you describe it so.’ 

1. 1163. éAQetv is the ordinary word that would be used of one ‘who 
still has part and lot in his native land.’ We say, ‘he has arrived, 
without further incident,’ beyond the fact of his having been absent. 
Or dAAns cupdopads may be the ‘calamity’ of exile, dAAns being used 
with its frequent idiomatic force. But on returning from exile, a man 
both ‘arrives’ (€pxerat), and ‘is restored’ (xarépyera:). Euripides 
thereupon introduces a new quibble to the effect that «areAGeiv is only 
applicable to those who are legally restored by formal permission of 
the authorities (m0dv tous kupious, who in this case would be Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra),. 

1.1170. wépawe, ‘complete ;’ i.e. give another whole verse. 

1.1171. dvvoas, ‘ with despatch ;’ lit. ‘having got your work done.’ 
eis Td Kaxov d7oPAeme is equivalent to émrhpe to BAGBos sup. 1151. 

1.1173. atOts. Bake’s emendation ad dis is good. 

1. 1174. KAvew dxotoat. Aeschylus does not attempt to rebut the charge 
of tautology in these two words; though from his own phrase (P. V. 448), 
kAvovTeEs Ov FKOVoY, We might have expected him to say that there was 
more mental process in dove. But cp. Agam.1244. Here, however, 
the doubling of the words has just a touch of instinctive pathos; as in 
‘we have erred and strayed,’ ‘we have done amiss and dealt wickedly.’ 


' ‘We may compare it with (inf. 1184) mpiv pova, mpiv Kal yeyovévat, ‘ be- 


fore his birth, yea, before he came into being.’ 

1.1176. ots, is commonly taken as the relative attracted into the 
case of te®vykdéctv, in place of the accusative, which would gram- 
matically follow upon éf{:«vovpe@a, But there is no reason why it 
should not follow directly on A€yovres, like reOvnxdoww éreye, sup. For 
the triple hail to the dead cp. Od. 9. 65 foll.; Virg. Aen. 6. 506. 

1.1178. oroBhy, ‘stuffing,’ or ‘padding.’ Properly, leaves, straw, 
and the like, for packing brittle articles; like the popurds, in which the 
ouxopavtns is packed (Ach. 927). 

11179. €w rod Adyov, ‘unconnected with the subject.’ 

1, 1180. The order of the words is od ydp dAAd (sup. 58) dkovoréa 
poi éorey, 

1.1182. Fv Oidlrous. Prologue to the Antigone of Euripides. 

1.1184. pa tov Al’. The objections raised by Aeschylus are as-- 
sophistical and quibbling as those of Euripides. For the tautology. in 
apiv pivat .. mplv kai yeyovévat see on sup. 1174; and cp. Eur, Phoen. 
1595 mpiy és pws pytpds é« yovajs podety, ayovov, &c. J. van Leeuwen, 
Mnemos, 24. I. p. 110, would make mpiv «. y. a ridiculous aszde of 
Dionysus: ‘what! kill him before he was himself born?’ 
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1.1188. ob Sit’, sc. tyévero. It was not a case of ‘becoming’ 
wretched: he ‘ was’ so from the first, and continued so. 

1, 1190. év da-rpdxg, ‘in a crock.” The common practice of exposing 
children in a ybrpa (for which Sorpaxoy is only a somewhat grotesque 
equivalent) is seen in such verbs as xutpi(w, éyxurpi(w, xaraxurpicw. 

lL. 1192. 4ppyoev ds dA uBov, ‘he made his unlucky way to Polybus,’ 
king of Corinth. éppev is common with this meaning of ‘hastening 
somewhere, to one’s own destruction;’ cp. Eq. 4 elonppnoe els thy 
olxiay, So in Demosth. 560. 10 pOcipecOas wpds rots wAovcious. 

1. 1195. ev8alyov dp’ Fv. ‘ Well,’ says Dionysus, ‘if Oedipus could 
be called “happy” under such a complication of disasters: he would 
even have been happy if he had been colleague of poor General Erasi- 
nides.’ Erasinides was one of the six orparnyoi put to death after the 
battle of Arginusae. The attack really began with the fining and im- 
prisonment of Erasinides on a charge of embezzlement; and this paved 
the way to the public prosecution of the Generals on the capital 
charge. 

For 4v with the force of qv dy cp. wal paddrora eixos Fv ipas wpo- 
opac@a atta (Thuc, 6. 78), and the regular construction of ge 
éxpny, &c. ° 

1]. 1200. dé Anxv@fov. Euripides had taunted Aeschylus with his 
obscurity and pomposity. Aeschylus retorts with the charge of mono- 
tony and common-place. The prologues which he criticises begin in 
the matter-of-fact style of children’s stories—‘ once upon a time there 
was a man who'—next follows a participial clause, and then comes the 
fatal space for the finite verb, into which Aynxv&ov adrakecev fits, as if 
made for it. So much for the monotony. But the alternatives suggested 
(1203) for AnxvBov, viz. ewSdaptov and O@vAdxvov, show that Aeschylus 
is thinking how Euripides dragged tragedy down to the humblest levels 
of everyday life; which is really the boast that Euripides himself makes 
(sup. 276), that he taught the people to look sharp after the manage- - 
ment of their homes; or (as Dionysus parodies it) makes them cry out, 
in their petty economy, wou ‘ory 4 xUTpa; tls riy Kepadry dredndoxcer 
ris pavidos; This is the introduction of Aynxv@ov, with a vengeance } 
The metrical monotony must not be over pressed, as AnxvOtov dwdAccev 
represents only the ordinary penthemimeral caesura. But the tribrach 
in the fourth place is no doubt intended to exhibit the fondness of 
Euripides for ‘resolved feet ;) as we may further gather from the start- 
ling appearance of @vAd«oy (the reading of all the MSS.) at the end of 
1. 1203; forming a tribrach in the sixth place. The grammarians gave. 
the name of AnxvOs:ov or pérpow Edpiidecov to catalectic trochaic dipodia 
[-v,-u -v,-]; why, it is hard to say. 

l. 1201. dad Anxv@lov, sc. sagepeis 5 
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1. 1206. Atyutros, from the prologue to the Archelaus. 

L 1208, katacyxov, ‘having touched at; as wodands 3 35 dvip Kal 
wi0ey karecxe ynv; Eur. Hel. 1206. 

1, 1209. ot KAavoerat; ‘shall it not rue this?’ This use of «Aaiew 
shows that Dionysus is quite in the dark about An«uv@ov, as he acknow- 
ledges. 

11211, Atédvuoos, from the Hypsipyle. The third line in the 
original ended with wapOévors civ AcAdiow. 

], 1212. év wevxator, ‘in the midst of his pine-torches.’ 

1, 1215. GAA’ oddév, ‘ but that won’t matter.’ 

1, 1217. ot« éorw Soris, from the prologue to the Stheneboea. 
The third line ended with mAovaiay dpot wAdKa. 

1.1218, Btov, ‘livelihood.’ 

1. 1220. théoGar por Soxet (correction for Soxeis), ‘it seems to me 
right that you should take in sail.’ So mAciv tgecuévy Boxed Soph. El. 
335. This prepares us for the metaphor of the storm in mvevoretrat modu. 

1.1223. éxKxexdw erat, this time the fatal Anxvéov ‘shall be dashed 
from his hand.’ 

1, 1224. Kaéxov, ‘ keep clear of,’ ‘ give a wide berth to.’ 

11225. 2tS8avov, from the prologue to the Phrixus: the second 
line should end ixer’ és @nBys wéAuv. 

1, 1227. & Sayéve’ dv8pSv—addressed to Euripides— you silly fellow, 
buy up (mpiapat) the flask from him, that he may not rip up all our 
prologues!’ ‘What!’ says Euripides, ‘am I to buy it of Aim?’ So 
nécou npiopal wor; Achar. 812. Cp. déxeoGai rit Il. 2.186. This 
dative is probably ethical, ‘to buy at some one’s offer,’ ‘to his satisfac- 
tion.” So sup. 1134. 

1.1232. WéAo & TavrdAeos, from the prologue to the Jphigenia 
Taurica ; the second line should end Oivopdov yapel xdpny. 

1,1235. GAA’ Sya0. These words are addressed to Aeschylus. 
Dionysus, in a sort of way, is making common cause with Euripides, as 
we gather from rovs mpoAdyous hpav (sup.). So he says, coaxingly, to 
Aeschylus, ‘Kind sir, by all means give him up the flask, even now’ (ér 
kai viv means ‘though he has left it so long in your hands to his own 
disadvantage’), ‘for you'll get a handsome and serviceable one for an 
obol.” The majority of editors correct 4680s into dxdéov, ‘sell.’ But 
there is a joke in dméS0s, because the Anxv@ov really delongs to Euripides, 
though his heroes were continually dropping it for Aeschylus to pick up. 

l, 1237. ovmw y’, sc. drodwoa. Euripides will not consent to the 
arrangement at present, as he has some unimpeachable prologues in 
store. If we take the words as addressed to Euripides, meaning ‘ give 
up.’ ‘abandon’ the flask, don’t fight about it any more, then we must 
supply dwoddow with ebaw 7’. 
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1. 1238. Olvevs wor’, from the prologue to the Me/cager. The secor.d 

ae ended, probably, ob« éricev “Aprepur. 

1. 1242. peragd @vev, ‘what, in the very midst of his sacrificing ?’ 
3@’ (airs), ‘ who robbed him of it?’ 

1. 1244. Zevs, the opening line of the Afc/anipfe. 

1. 1245. GroAc? o”, ‘he'll be the death of you.’ Others read dmoAcis, 
seaning, ‘you, Euripides, will be the death of me with all this;’ i.e. 
Dionysus is tired out with the An«vé:ov. 

1.1247. od«a, ‘styes.’ 

1. 1249. x y’ os, Aabeo guomodo, ‘1 have means of proving him a 
>ad writer of lyric.’ éxw os resembles the formula, common in negative 
Clauses, ob« éxw, od« Eoriv, Stas. But Dobree’s conjecture éxw y’ ols 
&s very probalvle. 

1. 1256. av péxpe vewi. The MSS. av gr viv Svrav. Meineke 
elicits this better reading from the Schol. The Chorus expresses a 
belief that, in lyric poetry, Aeschylus, ‘the inspired master of th 
tragic stage’ (Baxxeiov dvaxra), will be found unassailable. But we 
are already prepared for objections on the part of Euripides, sup. 914. 

1. 1260. 8é0.x’, The Chorus must mean that they are afraid on 
behalf of Euripides, that he will meet with even worse success in his 
new attack. The last four lines have a suspicious similarity to the 
preceding ones. They may be the result of a second recension by the 
author. 

1.1261. avd ye Gaupacra, spoken ironically. 

Seige Sy, ‘the fact will soon make itself plain.” For a similar 
impersonal use cp. Vesp. 993 SIA. sas dp’ fryowicueba; BAEA Seige 
éoxev, i.e. res ipsa videlur ostensura It is more common in the phrase 
avro Seige. 

1. 1262. eis & yap. This seems tc mean, ‘I will reduce them all to 
one form.’ The constant iteration of the ‘refrain,’ and the dactylic 
measure shall do the same for his verses as his An«v@:ov did for mine. 
So the Schol. és 1d ard réAos weparovpeva wavra. 

1. 1263. Whdwv. Dionysus proposes to ‘take some counters, and 
keep reckoning of them all.’ 

StavAvcov wpocavAcdi. This is a stage-direction, ‘interlude on the 
flute heard behind the scenes.’ 

Shar’ "AxiAded. From the Mupyidoves of Aeschylus. A deputa- 
tion waits on Achilles, and implores him to come into the field again— 
‘ Achilles, lord of Phthia, why, O why, when thou hearest the sound of 
murderous buffets, ah well-a-day, drawest thou not near to our succour?’ 
Euripides cunningly let his first instance have an intelligible meaning: 
in order to make his hearers seek a meaning, and find none, in the 
subsequent lines; when he breaks away the second line from its context, 
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and uses it as a ‘refrain’ or ‘burden’ in quite a different connection, 
where it is not intended to ‘construe;’ but to be sound without sense. 
The ‘refrain’ has always been an expression of pathetic feeling; as in 
the versus intercalares of Theocritus and the Eclogues of Virgil. But 
it may touch tears er force a laugh! We may instance ‘ Willow, 
willow!’ or W. Morris’ grotesque modern ballad with its burden ‘ Two 
red roses across the moon!’ or Mr. Calverley's happy parody of: thé 
refrain—not without Euripidean maliciousness—in his OEE: and 
eggs, and a pound of cheese.’ 

1. 1266. ‘“Eppaév pév, said by the Schol. to be quoted from the 
Wuyayoyol. Perhaps ot wept Alpvav are the dwellers on the shore of 
the Stymphalian lake, who worshipped Hermes as the founder of hee 
stock. 

1, 1270. Kv8i07", perhaps from the TnAepos of Aeschylus. Join 
pavOavé pov. 


‘ 


1. 1274. evpapelre, From the "Igryévea or ‘Iepetar. ‘Hold your . 


peace! the priestesses are at hand to throw open the temple of Artemis.” 
peAtocoovépor. The title of the priestesses at Delphi, as well as 
those of Artemis and Demeter, was péArooa:. But it is difficult to 


decide whether the word is connected with péAecOa, curare, or petAioon, . 


propitiare, or whether there is some mystical or symbolic allusion to 
Bees. The priest of Artemis at Ephesus was called éoojy, i.e. a 
‘queen ’ (or, as the ancients thought, a ‘ king’) bee. 
1.1277. Kupros eipt. From the Agamem. 104. 
Sbtov, sc. ‘on the voyage to Ilium.’ 

1.1278. 1o xpijpa trav Kétrwv, ‘ this tremendous amount of buffeting ;? 
cp. TO Xphpa tTav vuerawv Scov Nub. 2. 

1. 1280. two rdv Kémwv, ‘by all this buffeting about, 1 am getting 
a swelling in the groin.’ 

1. 1281. ordow peAav. This means a ‘lyric passage ;’ referring to 
the ordowpov (“éAos) of the Chorus; i.e. the ‘regular,’ ‘steady’ sing- 
ing, uninterrupted by dialogue or anapaests. Here the oraorpor is set 
to a harp accompaniment, instead of the flute. topAarré@par trodAar- 
+760par is intended, like OperraveAd Plut. 290, or ryveAAa Acharn. 
1241, to imitate the twang of the harp. Cp. such forms as ¢avantantara, 
tirra lirra, tweedledee. 

1.1285. Smws “Axatav, supposed to follow in construction on «bpids 
eit Opoetv, The line is from Agamem. (104 foll.), where however after 
‘EAAG80s §Bas comes fvpppova tayav. The next words, from 2olyya 

. kiva come from the SPiyf of Aeschylus. With mépme we resume 
the passage from the Agamemnon, as far as épws. The next line is 
perhaps from the Sif again, and the words +6 ovyxAwés én’ Atavte 
are borrowed from the @ppjoca: (Thracian women), Svoapepidv (gen. 
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plur.) is Dindorf’s emendation for 3vgapepiav. It is hardly possible (if 
worth while) to construe the pas<age. Perhaps the general effect is 
something like this—(‘to tell how) the ominous bird of war sends forth 
with spear and vengeful hand the twin sovereignty of the Achaeans, 
Sphinx of the chivalry of Hellas, foul fiend dispenser of disasters, grant- 
ing to the eager soaring vultures to find their prey—and how the banded 
host bearing down upon Ajax.’ There it abruptly ends. Fritzsche 
removes the 17’ after rd EvyxAwés, making it the object of tapdo xwv, 
and rendering densam phalangem Ataci adstantem, with reference to the 
Salaminian sailors. 

1. 1296. é« Mapa@avos. According to Fritzsche, because of the 
swampy beds of rushes about the low Marathonian coast, from which 
well-ropes (tuoval) were plaited. It seems more likely that pAarrdépar 
reminds Dionysus of such Persian shrieks and shouts as might have 
been heard at the battle of Marathon, in which Aeschylus had himself 
taken part. The Schol. refers the next words to the songs sung by men 
as they hauled up their buckets from the wells; as Callim. frag. 185 
deiSe: xai mov Tis dvip b8atiryos luaiov, with which we might compare 
the xeA:davicpara and the éwpvAca gdai. But the form of the word 
(trovoorpddos) makes it more likely that the reference is to a ‘ rope- 
walk,’ where the men sing a monotonous refrain as they twist the 
strands. 

1.1298. é« rot xadov, ‘I transferred them, at any rate, from one 
honourable place to another;’ i.e. from the repertory of the Aeolic 
poets (such as Terpander the inventor of the dp6:0s vdyos), to the tragic 
stage. For éx tot xaAod Prof. Tyrrell would read é« tov «aAm, ‘ from 
the rope’; with a punning reference to luovtoorpépou sup. 

1.1301. Grd tavrwv wopubiov péAy dépe. The reading of Porson 
for the common dw#0 wdytay péy pépe wopvidiov, which violates metre. 
Other emendations are wopvediay (as if from wopyeiow dimin.); and 
nopy~iay, ‘lewd songs.’ 

lL 1302. MéAnros, a writer of Scolia, or ‘drinking catches,’ is better 
known as one of the accusers of Socrates. He is a common butt of 
Aristophanes and the other comic poets, as a very poor composer of 
tragedies. Cp. Plato, Apol. 23 E MéAnrés po éwéOero ... intp raw 
woinrav dx Gopevos. 

Kapucav. The music of the Carian flutes was melancholy and 
doleful. Cp. Kapp run povoy wpowépwouc: tots reAcvrncayras Plato, 
Legg. 800 E. 

1. 1303. yopedv, according to this accentuation gen. plur. from 
xopela, ‘dance-tune. The paroxytone xopeiay comes, apparently, from 
xopeiov, ‘a dancing place,’ ‘music-hall.’ 

1. 1305. éat rovtwy, ‘in the case of songs like these.’ The common 
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reading éwt rovroy may, perhaps, mean ‘in dealing with a man like 
this.’ 
éorpdxots, ‘ castagnettes,’ ‘ bones.’ 

1, 1307. mpos Hvirep, ‘to whose accompaniment these songs are well 
fitted for singing.’ 

1, 1308. ov« é\eoBlafev. There must be a double meaning in the 
word. (1) This Muse of Euripides never adopted the Lesbian (Aeolic) 
style of music; as Aeschylus did in imitating Terpander: and (2) ‘ this 
Muse was never attractive enough to play the wanton.’ 

1.1309. dAxvéves. This amusing cenfo, which has the very loosest 
grammatical construction, attacks (as Kock shows) three distinct points 
in the lyric poetry of Euripides: (1) his grouping of incongruous pictures ; 
(2) his innovations in music; (3) his faultiness in metre. The whole is 
a clever skit upon the Euripidean Choric song; with, here and there, a 
reminiscence from some actual play (as e.g. from the Ziectrva in 1307, 
and the /~hig. Zaur. in 1309), so as to give an air of reality to the 
whole: ll. 1312, 1316 are borrowed, according to the Schol.; from the 
Meleager. 

1. 131t. Join wrepdv vorios favicon, ‘with drops sprayed from your 
feathers.’ 

1.1314. odAayyes. This is a name given to ‘spiders,’ because of 
their long jointed legs; padayfé being the technical word for the bones 
between the joints of fingers and toes. These spiders lurk ‘ under the roof 
in corners twiddle-iddle-iddle-iddling their loom-strung threads with their 
fingers.’ The elerececereAlooere represents the musical ‘ shake,’ or ‘ run.’ 

1. 1316. xepxidos dood, ‘the singing shuttle,’ like Virgil's avguto 
pectine Aen. 7. 14. 

1.1317. tv’ & piAavAos EmadAe SeAdis. The dolphin, plunging at 
the ship’s bows, is a picture from the Zv/ectra of Eurip. 438 foll.; the 
addition of pavreta wat oradlovs (perhaps intended to be accus. after 
émaAAe) is a mere piece of fooling, like the combination of ‘thimbles 
and hope’ in the ‘ Hunting of the Snark.’ And in the following lines, . 
the blossom, fruit, and tendril of the vine are all jumbled together in 
happy confusion. 

1. 1323. Spas tév w58a todrov. Aeschylus startles us here with a 
sudden bit of criticism, suggested by wep(BaAA’. For, apparently it was 
regarded as a metrical error to admit an anapaest (wepiBadA’, uu —) as 
the dasis of a glyconic system. So the song ends with— There’s a foot 
for you !’—meaning, ‘Did you ever see such a metrical fault?’ At this 
moment (in accordance, of course, with stage directions) the woman 
who is playing the castagnettes pokes out her foot, which catches 
Dionysus’ eye, who promptly answers, ‘O yes, I see that foot well 
enough.’ Aeschylus, surprised and pleased with what he thinks to be 
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the critical insight of Dionysus, rejoins, ‘O, you see that foot, do you?” 
‘Yes,’ says Dionysus again in his innocence, ‘I do.’ 

1. 1330. povpSvav. The points of attack in this parody are (1) the 
general confusion of the scene ; (2) its paltry and trivial circumstances ; 
(3) the use of oxymoron, as e.g. «edAawogparfs, Yuydy divyxoy, etc. ; 
(4) jingling repetitions, as gua ¢éna, Sdepva Bdxpva, ¢Barov éBadov, 
etc. (Mitchell quotes 16 instances of this in one passage of less than 
150 lines from the Orestes); (5) the looseness of the metre. as shown in 
the resolved feet ; (6) the florid character of the music, as exemplified in 
elaeAlocover. A woman who falls asleep while spinning a skein of 
thread for the market has a nightmare-dream that her neighbour Glyce 
has robbed her hen-roost. This homely story is decked out with 
invocations to Powers of night, and passionate prayers to heaven and 
earth for help. 

1. 1337. peAavo-vexv-eipova, ‘in dark funeral robes.’ 

1. 1342. ‘rodr’ écetv’, ‘that’s what it is.’ She means that her sus- 
picions about Glyce’s thieving are now verified. 

1. 1345. Mavila, the name for a female slave, as Mavjs for a male. 
See sup. 965; Av. 523. 

1.1350. Kvedaios, ‘in the early dawn,’ ‘ before daylight.’ 

1. 1356. GAA’ & Kpffres, from a play by Euripides of that name, in 
which Icarus, caught in the Labyrinth, sings a povgdia, 

1.1357. GparadAere, ‘lightly lift your feet.’ 

1. 1358. Alxruwa mats & «add (the addition of "Apreyrs seems to be 
a gloss), ‘the Huntress-queen, daughter of Zeus, goddess of beauty." 
So in Agam. 140 Artemis is called d «ada. The picture of the goddess 
with her pack of hounds ranging the house is inimitably grotesque. 

1. 1362. Swmvpovs, i.e. a torch in either hand: symbolical of the 
cusps of the crescent moon. éfvraraiv, perhaps, ‘piercing bright,’ as 
ugeia av-yy Hedrlov, Il. 17. 372; or ‘nimble, ‘quick. wapddyvov, ‘light 
the way to Glyce’s house, that I may make search for stolen goods.’ 
¢gwpév in the same sense occurs Nub. 499. 

1. 1366. Swep, i.e. rd dyayeiy im rdv oradpdy. 

1.1367. +d ydp Bdpos vév, ‘for it is the weight of our utterances 
that it will test.’ 

1.1368. efwep ye Set, ‘if this is what I have to do, to sell like so 
much cheese the poets’ art.’ 

1. 1370. éarttrovot, ‘ pains-taking.’ 

1.1373. dtomla is, exactly, ‘queerness,’ ‘ oddness.’ 

1.1375. pd tév, the name of the God is suppressed, by that sudden 
scrupulousness which makes a Frenchman stop short at Sacre/ The 
same phrase is found in Plato, Gorg. 466 E; and the grammarians 
describe it as an Attic usage. 
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1. 1377. atrd Anpety, ‘was talking nonsense withal.’ 

1.1378. apd td wAdoryy’, a huge weighing machine, with a pair 
of scales (wAdottyye), is here brought on the stage: and the rivals are to 
shout one verse each into either pan. 

1. 1379. AaPopévw, ‘catching hold of them ;’ as inf. éxépeOa. 

1. 1380. KoKxkvow, ‘ give the signal ;’ by crying «é«xv, 

1.1382. et0’ ded’, the first line of the Medea. 

1. 1383. Smwepxeé, the first line, perhaps, of the Philoctetes of 
Aeschylus. 

Botvopol +’ émorpopal, ‘haunts of the grazing kine.” 

1, 1385. ‘rove, sc. of Aeschylus, who had wetted his verse with the 
waters of the Spercheius, and had made it thereby heavy, like a wool- 
seller, damping his wool. Euripides had contributed the ‘ white wings’ 
of a ship; the very type of lightness. 

1.1389. Kavriotynodte, ‘and let him weigh it against mine.’ 

1. 1390. #v = Lat. en/ 

1.1391. Upév, ‘temple,’ from the Antigone of Euripides. The next 
verse ran, in the original, cat Bwpds airis gor’ tv dvOpmumev dtoe. In 
Hec. 816 Euripides speaks of Mes6w as rupavvos avOpwrow pévy. Here 
the sovereign power of Argument or Speech, as in the ‘Clouds,’ is made 
a first article of belief. 

1, 1392. pévos Gedv, from the Niobe of Aeschylus, who makes his 
@dvaros impervious even to Me6é, as the next lines run pévov 52 WecOw 
darpdvwv dnootaret, etc, 

1. 1393. éme, ‘ preponderates :’ said of the descending scale, as 
Il. 22. 212 péwe 3° "Exropos alorpov jyap. 

1.1398. x«aQéAfe, ‘shall drag your scale-pan down.’ 

1.1400. BéBAnk’ *AxiAAeds, quoted from the first edition of the 
Telephus of Euripides, where Achilles and the other captains are repre- 
sented as dicing. Dionysus maliciously suggests to Euripides a paltry 
and trivial verse, when he wanted something kdptepov kat péya, -The- 
Schol. says that Dionysus also means to hint that Aeschylus had practi- 
cally won. But two aces and a quatre are surely not good points to 
make off three dice, when you might throw rpis €£, Agam. 33. 

1. 1401, Aéyour’ dv, ‘be pleased to recite, as this is your last 
weighing.’ 

1. 1402. otdypoBprOes, from the A/cleager. 

1. 1403. €’ Gppartos, from the Glaucus Potnieus ; the next line ran 
inrot 7” ép’ innwy Hoav épmepuppevor. 

1, 1406. Atyvmrrvot, although they knew how to raise such ponderous 
blocks of stone, as their temples and pyramids show. And, probably, 
there is a further allusion to the common statements in Homer about 
the superior size of men and things in the hervic age. 
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1. 1407. wal pyxér’, sc. xpivys riy wolnow Hur. 

1. 1408. Kyducoday, see on sup. 944; 1048. 

1. 1409. rd PBAla, sup. 943. After 1. 1410 Fritzsche, Meineke, and 
others mark a lacuna in the text. It seems as if some command of 
Pluto, earlier than in lL. 1414, had dropped out. Velsen greatly im- 
proves the sense by inserting I]. 1407-1410, kat pyxér’ .. . epu pdvor, 
between ll. 1400 and 1401; and letting 1. 1411 be a continuation of the 
words of Dionysus, after Aiyvmriot. 

1. 1416. dre = adibis not adi. 

1. 1418. dm trownriy, see sup. 69. 

1.1419. ‘Tovs xopovs, sc. at the plays about to be produced at the 
Great Dionysia, which would come on some two months later. 

1. 14a. prot Sox, ‘my intention is.’ The personal adaptation of the 
common phrase 8oxei, €0fé joe. 

1. 1423. Svoroxet, properly used of women having hard labour in 
childbirth. Here it seems to mean (as yvopnyv suggests) ‘cannot come 
to a decision,’ ‘is in agonies of perplexity.” Kock interprets it as 
meaning, ‘is in distress about her children:’ with which we might 
compare the Homeric epithet of Thetis, dvcapororéxea, Il. 18. 54. 

1. 1424. wo0et pév, imitated from the @povpof of Ion of Chios; 
where Helen says to Odysseus, ovy@ péy, txOaipe 8¢, BovdrAetai +e 
BY. 

1. 1429. wépipov, ‘helpful ;’ dyhxavov, ‘ineffective.’ 

1. 1430. ob xph. As Euripides had given his opinion in three lines, 
we naturally expect Aeschylus to do the same: but there are textual 
difficulties in the lines assigned to him. For Plutarch (Alcib. 16), 
quoting the passage, omits the first line; and several MSS. omit the 
second, which is rejected as superfluous by most modern editors, and 
may be a d&:rroypagdia. The picture is borrowed from the Agam. 717 
foll., where Paris is similarly described: €@peyew 8% A€ovra cin, etc. 
‘°Tis wrong to rear a lion’s whelp in the state—best indeed not to rear 
a lion at all—but if we have let him come to full growth, we must 
humour his temper.’ Fritzsche assigns the line paAvora pév to Dio- 
nysus; and sees in it an allusion to Aéay (Thuc. 8. 24), who appears 
to have been originally elected among one of the ten orparnyoi (Xen. 
Hell. 1.5. § 16). He seems to have been hardly prominent enough 
to have thus pointed the parable. If we adopt the suggestion, we shall 
have to write Aéovta oxupvov in 1. 1431. The interpretation of the 
parable is that it would have been best never to have had an Alcibiades 
at Athens at all: but now that they have let him grow up among 
them, they must make the best of him. 

1. 1434. codes ...cadds. It is difficult to decide which of the two 
poets is here credited with ‘cleverness,’ and which with ‘clearness.’ 
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\ The words of Euripides read, at first sizht, like a clear statement; 
those of Aeschylus like the dark speech of an oracle. But, on the 
- other hand, we may say that, really, the words of Euripides are merely 
the clever commonplaces of a rhetorician; while the parable of 
: Aeschylus has a meaning as clear as daylight. And this seems to be the 
“best interpretation, especially as Euripides is called (inf. 1451) @ 
coduTdm vos, and in 1. 1445 is asked to speak oasbéo-repoyv. 
Meineke gets over our difficulty and points the perplexity of Dionysus 
by reading copals i in both places. 

1. 1437. «t ms wrepwoas. Commentators have exhausted their in- 
genuity in the interpretation of these lines: or have followed the lead of 
Aristarchus and Apollonius in rejecting them altogether. It seems 
most likely that their sense lies in their nonsense: but the nonsense 
is so chosen as (1) to represent Euripides as playing the buffoon; (2) to 
give a by-blow to Cleiocritus, Cinesias, and Cephisophon; and (3) to 
suppest that the only course of safety for the state is entirely to reverse 
her hitherto policy; and, in fact, to achieve the impossible. The 
‘impossible achievement’ of making use of Cleiocritus and Cinesias is 
phrased just like the ‘impossible’ contingency, suggested (Acharn. 
g15 foll.) by the informer, that the introduction of Boeotian wares, 
such as ‘wicks,’ might cause a conflagration in the docks; évOels dy 
(sc. THY OpvadrdAtda) és ripny dvijp Bowrios | das dy ciowéppaev és 7d 
vewprov | &’ tdpoppdas, Bopéay emrnpnoas péyay, | xeimep AGBorro THY 
veaw 10 nip Gnaf, | ceAayoivt’ dy ev6vs. The materials for the picture in 
the present passage are not, indeed, a ‘wick’ and a ‘ peascod;’ but the 
fat and unwieldy Cleiocritus, who is called the son of an ostrich 
(Av. 876), and the spindle-shanked, unsubstantial, dithyrambic poet, 
Cinesias (yaxpdraros Kat Aewrdraros Kwnoias Ath. 12.551). ‘If any- 
one, having feathered Cleiocritus with Cinesias (that is, having attached 
the light man, like a pair of wings, to the heavy one),—the breezes 
should waft them over the ocean-surface—if they should éngage in a 
seafight, and then, holding vinegar-cruets in their hands, should sprinkle 
them in the eyes of our enemies.’ The first lines have no grammatical 
construction, and it would be a better arrangement to slip in the 
question of Dionysus yéAouov ... tiva; (1. 1439) after BAéhbapa rav 
évavriwv (1. 1441); so that the words of Euripides éyd pev ofSa, etc., 
would be a direct answer to the challenge, voy 8 éye riva; as they 
stand, they merely mark the transition from nonsense to oracular 
obscurity. 

1, 1451. eB y’, ® TIlaAdpydes. Palamcdes was one of the Greeks who 
joined in the Trojan expedition, and was treacheiously murdered 
through the jealousy of Agamemnon and Odysseus. He appears in 
later times as the type of the inventive genius: which gives the point 
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to the name as applied to Euripides. The allusion to Palamedes, the 
man of inventions and dodges, proves that the commentators are wrong 
in proposing to expunge the grotesque lines about Cleiocritus and 
Cinesias. 

1. 1456. wéOev; ‘how could that be?” as in the frequent Demosthenic 
formula, ré0ev; wodAou ye wal Sei. 

1. 1457. tpos Blav, ‘sore against her will ;’ as in Achar. 73. 

1. 1459. y pare xAatva. The xAaiva, or ‘cloak,’ is of finer texture, 
and more valuab'e than the rough ‘rug’ of goat-skin (owvpa); and 
so would represent the better, as distinguished from the lower, citizens. 
The Athenians are most hard to please. 

1. 1460. efwep dvaBvce (Fut. 2 pers. sing. dvadvopua:), ‘if you mean 
to emerge into the upper world.’ Some make 4 wdA:s the subject to 
cvaSvee (act. voice), and render, ‘if the state is to have a chance 
of recovery.’ 

1. 1461. éxet, commonly means ‘in the lower world,’ and év@aSl, ‘in 
the land of living.’ Here, as the scene is laid in Hades, the meanings 
are reversed. 

]. 1462. dvle, ‘send up,’ as some beneficent spirit might do. Cp. 
Pers. 630 Aldawvets 3° dvaropmis dveins Aapeiov. 

1. 1463. tiv yfiv. Aeschylus says, that the state may yet be saved, 
‘when the citizens regard their enemies’ land as their own; and their 
own as belonging to the enemy ; considering their ships as representing 
their real income, and their present i#-come as only so much out-going 
(to keep some play on mupos and d-xopia). He means that their true 
policy is to ravage the coast of the Peloponnesus, etc., but to abandon 
Attica to the invasion of the enemy: to consider that their real strength 
and real riches lie in their ships, the number of which should, ac- 
cordingly, be increased : for the money that comes in to thein at present 
only goes out again into the purses of dicasts, etc, and so is really 
‘poverty’ to the state. The first part of the advice tallies with that 
given by Pericles (Thuc. 1. 143), fy 7 émt ry ywpay hpaw wep Toor, 
hyets iwi riv lxcivaw wrcvcobyeba. The recommendation to trust in the 
‘wooden walls’ is older still. 

1. 1466. ed, wAfv y’. ‘Probat quidem hoc consilium Bacchus, sed 
veretur tamen, si quid inde boni redundaverit ad rem publicam, ne 
id totum absumant iudices, quos imprimis odit noster, ut ex Vespis 
aliisque eius fabulis intelligitur.’ Bothe. The force of wAfv ye seems 
to be that it is not absolutely true that the sdpos is dwopla for every- 
Lody; seeing the dicast grows fat on it. 

1. 1468. alpfhoopa: yap. This reads like a quotation from a play; 


or the jingle of some popular game: as children sing ‘take the One , 


that you love best!’ Otherwise we should have cwdrepor rather than 
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Sviep. By this interpretation we gain an emphasis for atry, ‘my 
decision shall be this well-known one, ['// take whom I please.’ 

1. 1469. ofs dpooas. When? The Schol. says wply sareAdeiv. 
But we know nothing about this. 

1.1471. } yA@rr’ 6popor’, see on sup. Tor. 

1.1474. mpooPAémets ; ‘darest thou look me in the face?’ This line 
probably, and the next line certainly, comes from the Acolss of Euri- 
pides; where Aeolus detects the incest of Macareus with Canace 
(sup. 850), and addresses him sternly with the words aloxvorov... 
apooBAémes; on which Macareus retorts rf 8 alaxpov, fy pa) rotor 
xpwpévors Sox; which Aristophanes parodies, by making the pleasure 
of the spectators the standard of right and wrong. 

1.1477. tls olSev. Euripides is ‘hoist with his own petard.” He 
resents being forsaken, and left dead. ‘Dead!’ cries Dionysus, ‘your 
own motto (sup. 1082) says that, for aught we know, death is life, 
and life death.” The point of the next line is, at best, but a poor 
jingle between tmveiv and Se-mvetv—‘ breath and breakfast: nap and 
blanket are all the same!’ 

1. 1479. Xwpetre, addressed to Aeschylus and Dionysus (as shown 
by o¢w inf.); the address returns immediately after to the more im- 
portant personage, who is going to carry out the orders. So in 
Vesp. 975 06’, dvriBorA® a’, oixreipar’ atrév, & marep, kal pr di:apOeipryre, 
Lysist. 1166 der’, dyd6’, adrois. 

1. 1484. wdpa Sé woAXotow pabetv (i.e. mapeor:), ‘one may learn it 
by many proofs. Euripides had vaunted the glories of fuveow, a 
favourite word with him (sup. 893); so that here a distinction is drawn 
between specious and untrained fvveors, and the same quality trained 
and perfected (aKptBwpévnv). 

1, 1485. Soxqoas, ‘having proved himself, ‘having been adjudged to 
be:’? as in Av. 1585 dpycBes tives | Evamorapevoe rots SnporiKotow 
opvéus | Eo0kav ddicecv. ; 

1. rqgI. xapiev. Just as we say, ‘quite the correct thing ;’ meaning, 
at once, proper and advantageous. 

1. 1493. GwoBaXovra povoikyy, ‘having discarded all true taste.’ 
The Chorus seeks to draw the distinction between true poetry and real 
art, as represented by Aeschylus, and the literary trickery and sophistry 
of Euripides; which here, as in the ‘ Clouds,’ was unfairly taken to 
represent the sum and substance of the Socratic teaching. 

1, 1496. wepvotor, ‘grand,’ ‘imposing ;’ as in Hippol. 952 Onpevovarc 
yap | ceuvois Adyoow aicxpa pnxavwpevot. 

1. 1497. oxapipyopors, ‘ petty quibbies;’ properly ‘scratchings up.’ 
, So oxapipacba, used of the action of a fowl on a dunghill; like oxa- 
Aeveiy, from which comes oxaA-a@upputia, in a similar sense of ‘ quib- 
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blings’ (Nub. 630). ‘It is the mark of a crazy man to waste idle 
hours over fine words,’ etc. 

1. 1501. tperépav. Scaliger corrected to dperépay. But a compli- 
ment to Athens is implied in the use of fperépav by Pluto; as though 
he claimed Athenian citizenship. 

1.1504. rourl. The Schol. says only cxoviow apds ayxoviy F rt 
To.ovro ovuBoAov Oavarov. Probably the ra rpia els Odvaroy, the three 
‘instruments of death,’ are meant; namely, fipos, Bpdxos, and «dveorv 
(hemlock). For rovri in |. 1505, which makes a paroemiac in an 
unexpected place of the anapaestic system, Bergk reads rovrovot, 
_ sc. Bpoxous, Meineke rovrov, as though the soporai were sitting in 
the theatre. The woptoral were a special board established for the 
levying of extraordinary supplies (wépo:). For Cleophon see sup. 
679. About Myrmex and Archenomus nothing is known. If 
Nicomachus be the person against whom the (30th) speech of 
Lysias is directed, he was a trroypapparevs. of servile origin, who 
was entrusted with the revision and publication of the Laws of 
Solon: but he kept the work hanging on, month after month, 
and altered the laws to suit his pocket and his politics. He fled 
from Athens at the time of the Thirty; but returned with the revival 
of the democracy, and resumed his task, with even more discreditable 
results. 

1. 1511. origas, ‘having branded them ;’ the punishment of runaway 
slaves. 

1. 1513. Adeimantus was a friend of Alcibiades, and his colleague 
in the expedition to Andros (407). He was one of the commanders in 
the battle of Aegospotami, and though he was taken prisoner, his life 
was spared. He was impeached by Conon for treacherous aid given to 
the Spartans in the battle. 

1. 1520, & wavotpyos, sc. Euripides. 

1, 1523. pnd’ dewv, ‘even against his will.” Aeschylus, to be quite 
sure of excluding Euripides, puts an impossible hypothesis, as if it were 
likely that Euripides would object to occupy a seat to which he had 
laid such passionate claim. 

1. 1526. roto. tovrou totrov péAeow, This is translated, ‘be his 
escort, celebrating him with his (own) lays and tunes.’ Bentley con- 
jectured rotow cavrov, but perhaps we may justify rovrov from Plato, 
Lach. 200 D éwei «dv bya rdv Nixnparoy rovre fiikora lmirpérorp, 
el €0€A€: ovros. The lays and choral music of Aeschylus were essentially 
dactylic, as shown by the following lies; which the Schol. describes 
as modelled on a passage in the TAav«os Mormevs. Perhaps the song of 
the [Ipurozro: at the end of the Eumenides was in the mind of 
Aristophanes as he wrote. 
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L 1530. dya@ds Stavolas, cp. Eum, 1012 fy 8 dyabiy dya0)) Xdvoe 


woAiras. 


1. 1533. warplous év dpovpats. If he must fight, let him fight on 
the barbarian soil of his native Thrace (sup. 679); but notin Athens. 
Tovrwy, sc, the spectators. 
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The references are to the lines in the 7exé. 


"AydBav, 83. 

ayprorrowss, 837. 

*Adeipavros, 1513. 

ddpds, 1100. 

Atywa, 363. 

Ai tor, 1406, 

aiGép’ oixnaw Adds, 100, 

adadarrwros, 204. 

axpBovoc Gat, 1483. 

“nOes (proparox.), 840. 

aAww8n Opa, 904- 

“AAniBiadys, 1422 foll. 

‘AAKunyn, 531. 

"Apepias, 13. 

apnyavos, 1429. 

apudqi, ‘in honour of,’ 215. 

-appidraros, 679. 

dy, repeated, 97. 

dy, with aorist of frequent 
action, grr. 

avafSiqiny, 176. 

dvadépec Gat, 1106, 

avatveo Gat, 860. 

avadvoe. (2nd or 3rd pers.), 
1460, 

avaxurrrety, 1068. 

avavea(ey, 59 3. 

dydravhat, 112. 

avaoway, 903. 

dvar piper, 944. 

Avdpopedn, 53. 


aveivar 6pyis, 700. 
aveyipynoxdpny (tense), 661. 
avnuwBodtata, 554. 

avOoc pias (oivos), 1150. 
avOpeareias, 1058. 

dvtévat, 1462. 
dvrayopevely, 1072. 
avrexreivew, 1042. 
avriBaivery, 202. 
dvrioyiat, 775. 
ayriorncat, 1389. 

avucas, 1171. 

Gfes (diccw), 1001. 
amepiAdAnros, 839. 
annbev, 943. 

ané = mepi, 762. 
amoBaXeiv povotkiy, 1493- 
arrodnpeiy, 48. 

amddos (axsov), 1235. 
aro\aBeiv, 78. 

dméppyta (ra), 362. 
amopia, mépos, 1465. 
anoparres Gat, 1040. 
Grokei a” (Grodeis), 1245. 
arovepvuver Oat, 703, 83 3 
drocoBjcat, 45. 
arrorpwyew, 367. 

dpeis, 378. 

dpior  dxew Tivos, 1161. 
dpoupaia Oeds, 840. 
"Apxeenpos, 417, 588, 1195. 
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"Apxevopos, 1507. 
doahapinos, 204. 
doagis, 1122. 


doxetv, with personal object, 


1030. 
doreiov, 5. 
aromia, 1372. 
Avaivou XiBos, 194. 
avéaddécropos, 837. 
avrois Trois TaAdpots, 560. 
avréxopos Aogid, 822. 
avrémpenvos, 903. 
ards (of dignity), 520. 
avr@ kodf, 226. 
dpatpeiy, 518. 
apavaive, 1089. 
depevn Aapmas, 131. 
"Axepdvrios oxdmeos, 471. 


Baxxetos avagé, 1259. 
Bdpaépov, 574. 
Brérew Spipv, 562. 
Bdetos, 924. 
BopBopos, 145. 
Booknpa, 892. 
BovBonay, 1280. 
Brachylogical 
1061. 


comparison, 


yaAny 6 Op@, 303. 
yaupos, 282. 
Yeypappevny elxdy’ €gradvat, 537. 
yever Oat Ovpas, 462. 
yryerns, 825. 

TAvkn, 1343- 
yvoporuros, 877. 
yopporayns, 824. 
yourpos, 96. 
Topydves, 477. 
ypucew, 912. 
ypuiderot, 929. 
yoviacpol, 956. 


dapddmrewv, 66. 
Oeiva orety, 109 3. 
: -§ 


deiva (6), 918. 

dei€er (impers.), 1261. 
Deliberative conjunctive, 1. 
Onpoxparikés, 952. 
SnponiOnkos, 1085. 

Ataydpas, 320. 

Stadpucironiras, 1014. 

Siarrat, 114. 

Oidperpot, 801, 

OtavrAtoy, 1263. 

diddoxey (put on stage), 1026. 
Aixruvva, 1358. 
Acdpeca, 651. 

Ads KédpwwOos, 439. 
Simupos, 1362. 
A:rvXas, 608. 
Soxnoas, 1485. 

doxety = pretend, 565. 
du’ 6Boda, 141. 
ducapepiay, 1287. 
dvaroxew, 1423. 

dvo xeipepos, 125. 


eyeipe Aapmddas, 340. 
€ykadurrey, git. 
€ykaTakpovety, 332, 374. 
eder (tense), 12, 37. 
elecerecececAiooev, 1314, 1348. 
e(kGves, 905. 
e(kooroNdyos, 363. 
eipnuikds, 715. 

els €v ouvrépverv, 1262. 
“Exarata, 366. 

exBadeiv Tt, 595. 
exyeverOat, 689. 

éxOeivat airiay, 691. 
exOetvat ev duTpaK®, 1190. 
exxekoWerOat, 1223. 
exmnvicerGa, 578. 

exros TOY EAa@Y, 995. 
€xtporai, 112. 

expeper Oar, 168, 

éuBa, 378. 

euBarety, 206. 

€peAAov dpa, 268, 


INDEX. 


“Eprrovga, 293. ni, 37- 

€ynAaro, 39. ‘Hpdeheta, 651. 

évoxevaley, 523. “Hpardeofavéias, 499. 

eEnypdpny, 51. qpiornrat (aptoruw), 377. 

eEns=eéyyus, 765. : “Haiodos, 1033. 

é£icragGat, 353. hye (éw), 505. 

efigaoat, 688. 

€rawa, see xadhior’. eG, 131. 

€rravaotpepew, 1102. Onpapevns, 541, 967. 

€mepeiSea Gat, 1102. Onoevs, 142. 

eni (to fetch), 69, 11%, 577,  Oppxia yeA8av, 681. 
1418, Apiov, 134. 

ent tovr epyerOa, 168. Owpuxiov, 363, 381. 

émBareveww, 48. 

érriBpéperOa, 680. laynoapey (tense), 217. 

"Eni8aupos, 364. “laxxos, 316 foll. 

emdeixvugbat, 771. idia = xwpis, 102. 

énixabnaGa, 1046. iS.@rat, 459, 891. 

emcaxuvioy, 823. iepeds (Atovvcou), 297. 

émarpodai, 1383. in kérrov, 1265 foll. 

EMIT PETO@, 529. inomoorpdgos, 1297. | 

emipvaAXides, 92. Imperatival infinitive, 132. 

€momrevev, 745, 1126. Infinitive expressing a wish, 

éwraBoeos, 1017. 169, 387, 887. 

émvAdta, 942. ‘lopav, 73 foll. 

*Epaowidns, 1197- inmaXeKtpvov, 932. 

€pioT@hixas, 1386. immoBapoy, 820. 

‘Eppijs x9onos, I1 26 foll. iTTFOKPNHEVOS, 929. 

€ppew, 1192. “Inmovaé, 661. 

"Epv&ts, 934. ica (Winor), 685. 

€s tas Spas, 381. to xvaivery, 941. 

€aBodai, 956, 1104. tavot, 1029 

€oTparevpevot, 1113. ixOus (oi) “fish market), 1068. 

ETN.» « EVLAUTOL, 347. 

evKoAos, 82. xa’ lepoy, 10%. 

evTéAeta, 405. Kader new, I 398. 

€xeiy KaTa yopay, 793. xabnabas €v ravre@, 1103. 

€xeoOat pecos, 469. kabiferw én korn, 197. 

€xypnv, 568. kal pny, 285, 288. 

éxwv, of continued action, 202, xahapdpOoyya mraifey, 230. 
512, §24. xdAdcor’, €mawe, §08: Cp. §12, 

888. 

“Hyé\oxos, 303. KadXixopos, 451. 

jxew and xurépxeoOa, 1127 foll, xddws Kal Apanoy, 12%. 
1163. Kayoves €NGY, 799. 
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Kapera avAnpara, 1302. 

car’ avy é3ane (tmesis), 1047. 

xatd,Ja, 35. 

mniraeehever; 207. 

KaTayTNS, 127. 

xaTanivew, 1466, 

KaraoTray, 576. 

xaragyew (touch at a place), 
1208. 

carac yifecOu cavdaXrioxoy, 404. 

KaTeptxTd, 505. 

KATEppLYyNnpevs, 9O3. 

KareoTwpvaApevos, 1160. 

carnvwwy, 566, 

Ketos, 970. 

xeXaderw (Sav Upvwr, 382. 

KeyravpiKa@s, 38. 

Kepupeckds, 129. 

Kepapijs (ot), 1093. 

KepSépiot, 187. 

KepSepos, 111. 

kepo3dras, 230, 

xedadatos, 854. 

Kngicopar, 944, 1408, 1452. 

xi 33nreverOa, 721. 

KipoAia yn, 712. 

Kivyoias, 153, 1437. 

KAetyevns, 708. 

KAednpuidns, 791. 

KreroOevns, 57. 

KiAerropav, 967. 

KAedxptros, 1437. 

KAXeopav, 679. 

KvXéwv, 569. 

cripag, 618, 

kAvew and dxotoa, 1174 foll. 

KiBadot, 1015. 

xdOopvos, 47, 557- 

coxkuley, 1380, 

KoumrodaxeXoppnpay, 839. 

Kovia, 711. 

Kdpivos, 439. 

KpattruddKwpos, 219. 

Kpavorrotety, 1018, 

Kpdrivos, 357. 
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xpeasy, wepl rasp, 19. 


xpoxerés, 46. 

by adiévas, 1005. 
xuchios yopot, 366. 
xucdos (less) 441. 
Kupatev ayxd\a, 704. 
KUTELPOY, 2 4 3. 
xawdiov, 1478. 


xodevifew. 79. 
xceodavoparaporedos, 963. 
Kexurds, 472. 

Kdovetor, 124. 

KQVvOY, 511. 


Adpayos, 1038, 

Aap Savery rt mapa Twos, 251. 
Aapmwds = apwadyopia, 131. 
Aaowat'yny, 822. 

Adovros oxupvos, 1431. 
AcoSidley, 1308. 

Anxubtov (am@Aecer), 1200 fol 
Anpariary, 494. 

Atpyat, 217. 

Avytopol, 775. 

AvuxaSnrroi, 1056. 

Acxts, 13. 


pa TOV, I 375- 

paxdpov evwxia, 85. 
pardad, 103, 611, 725, 7516 
MappaxvOot, 990. 
Marys, 964. 

Mavia, 1345. 

paottyias, 501. 
Meyaiveros, 964. 
peaywyev, 798. 
HeAavoxapecos, 470. 
MeAnros, 1302. 
peAtooovdpot, 1274. 
MeXirns, otk, 501. 
Medrridat, 991. 

Hédos (réXos) ebpeiv, 397. 
Béoos Exec Oat, 469, 


Hevoxhéns, 86. 
Evyxduvns, 1294. 
dunce» (xopdr), 453+ 
Eurrvyxa 


bBére (v0), 141. 

oi8’ Sri, 601. 

oldeiy, 940. 

oixeiy your, 105. 

olge, 482. 

dpdynos Zevs, 750. 

dépopactcyias, 756. 

Svos dyoy pvoThpia, 159. 

Ovov sroxds, 186. 

Sfides, 1440, 1453. 
Addos, 815. 


Optative mood after present 


tense, 24. 
"Opeoreia, 1124. 
dpiyavor, 604. 
"Ophevs, 1032. 
3erpaxa (castagnettes), 1305. 
el, 22. 


oe aAXa, si) 192, 498, 1180, 


olf DN phy 227 


parte il prohibition, 202, 


298, 462. 


mbptpos, 1429. 


wapaSador, 180, 269. 
wapayey, 1054. 
wapaxexurdvvevperoy, 99. 
wapaxorag Gat, 1116, 
wapaxovesy, 750. 


watpiots ey apovupats, 153 3. 

Tatppa Kpatn, 1126, 

Epi TOY Kpedy, IQT. 

wepdnoacGut rov Ado, 1037. 

mepidpopo, 472. 

mepiddpevos, 1066. 

TEPMATOS, 942, 953. 

wepimem\evkes, §35- 

MNXES, 799. 

mvaxnOdv, 824. 

wraola Evpmcra, 800, 

sha 1378, 

mAareiat (xeipes), 1096. 

TlAarateis, 694. 

Aci (rAciov), 18. 

mAnyy Tapa mAnynv, 643. 

mrwbevery, 800. 

mAivOous seicibavan: 631. 

mvevoeiobat TOAL, 13326 
Tu ynpe 686s, 122. 

modevs 1456. 

mows nf (sarcastically); §29. 

modAG mparrev, 238, 749. 

moduxédup Bos, 245. 

TOAUT PUypOVvEly, 749 


a] 


INDEX, 


woptorai, 1505. 

mpagoy, 621. 

mptacOai rim, 1229. 
Mpoaywyds, 1079. 

mpos epauty, 53. 
mpocoupety TH Tpay@dia, 9§. 
Tpogodeirery, 1133. 
mpoorarns, 569. 

mpsoxnpa Tis rpay@oias, 913. 
mporepov = superior, 76. 
mporiuay Tt, 638, 

mraipey, 647. 

TTNTTEW, 315. 

T™TwxXaTIOLOS, 842. 
Ilv@ayyedos, 87. 

muppiat, 730. 

Tupyoty pnuara, 1004. 
muppixn, 153- 

TOS Ol€L3 54. 


paktooupparradbns, 842. 
pémev, 1393. 

putew, 684. 

putmamat, 1073. 


oudmreyyodoyxumnvadns, 965. 
cupkag pomervoKxapmrns, 965. 
onpEloy Ev Tails vavaly, 933. 
DGeveBoua, 1043. 

aiovpa, 1459. 

aitnats ev IIpuraveio, 764. 
Zkdpavdpoat, 928. 
okapipnopol, 1497. 
SxeBdAvas, 608. 

oxevapta, 172. 

okevoopery, 15. 
oxivdadapot, 819. 

akopdwao bat, 922. 


Slaves in the fleet at Arginusae, 


33. 
opidevpara, 819. 
copia, 677. 
copas, capas, 1434. 
orovdny moetabat, 522. 
Zrapviov vids, 22. 
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ordots, 358. 

oraots (weighing), 140%. 
ordots peda, 1281. 
orifew, I51I. 

oroBn, 1178. 
oroparoupyés, 826. 
orpopal, 775. 

orpédguy€, 892. 

Sruyés werpa, 470. 
oTwpudtoovAdXexrddns, 84%6 
aixa (styes), 1247. 
ovvropos (d8ds), 123. 
ovoreAev, 999. 

odives, 801. 

oxiwa kal Nipa, 463. 
Zeretpa (Persephone), 378. 
Taivapoy, 187. 

TawwovcGa, 393. 
taXaitwpoiro (mood), 24. 
raXay, 559. 

radapot, 560, 

Ta TpO@Ta, 421. 

Taptnotos, 475. 

ravpnOdy Breretv, 804. 
Tavpopayos, 357. 
Teparever Oat, 834. 
Tetptpevn (06s), 123. 
TEUTALA, 942. 

Tnr«ehos, 855, 864, 
T.Opdoros, 477. 


Tin = religious service, 334, 


349- 
TO yevos rov Spaparos, 946. 
TO xpnpa Tov KéToV, 1278. 
TOLXOS EU TpaTT@Y, 536. 
rovOopu ew, 747. 
topAatrrdOpar, 1286 foll. 
TpayeAado, 937. 
Tpaytkos Anpos, 1005.. 
Tpinpapyeiv, 1065. 
TupBwpvyxos, 1149. 
Tuvvourogi, 139. 
tyiawve, 165. 
Umdyew ris ddov, 174. 


trade, 366. 
"YrépBoXos, 569. 
Umepetruppiagé gov, 308, 
Umoypappareis, 1084. 
troxivety, intrans., 643. 
UmroNuptos, 232. 

upéc ba, 1220. 


padayyes, 1314, 
appaxds, 733. 
Pepoeparra, 671. 
préws, 244. 
prvcratvat, 236. 
Poppicros, 964. 
Ppdlew rav adav, 117. 
Ppevorexrwy, 820. 


@punyos (the general), 689. 
Ppuvuxos (the poet), 13, gro, 


1299. 

pica ppdrepas, 418. 
gdvaav (blow out), 1099. 
ewpay, 1363. 


INDEX. 


xaAxia, 725. 

XaAxoi, 730. 

xapies, 1491. 
xeAc8dvwv povoeia, 93. 
xedcdav Oppkia, 681. 
Xios, 970. 

xAaiva, 1459. 

XOAN, 4. 

xopevew (Spyta), 356. 
xopeay (yopeiwy), 1303. 
xopor AaBeiy, 94. ‘ 
XvAds, 943- 

xuTpot, 218. 


evddrirpos, 7116 
Wodos Bupas, 604. 


@ér, 180. 
@paios, 395. 
w@paxa, 483. 


THE END. 
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